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Is It Peace in the Riff ? 


OR the third time Abd-el-Krim has 
F asked the French for peace terms. 
Now, however, instead of insist- 
ing on independence for the tribesmen, 
he is reported by the Paris despatches to 
have “thrown himself and his people on 
the mercy and generosity of the French 
people.” The French reply has not been 
made public at this time of writing. 

The Riffian tribes are not, and never 
have been, a unified people. It seems 
certain that they have gradually broken 
away from their ambitious leader and in 
some cases, notably that of the great 
Djeala tribe, have refused to take fight- 
ing orders from Abd-el-Krim. If this 
continues, the end of this little war is at 
hand. It is of course just possible that 
Abd-el-Krim is playing for time, as he 
has done before; some accounts indicate 
that he may yet make a final stand back 
in the hills where military approach is 
difficult; but he is in all probability now 
convinced that France means to carry 
through its campaign, costly and annoy- 
ing though it be. 

The result of the permanent cessation 
of hostilities will be for the good of all 
North Africa and will remove an obsti- 
nate and injurious political trouble from 
France, which surely has plenty of other 
preblems to meet. It is fair to conclude 
that France and Spain will be satisfied 
with the establishment of peace and the 
recognition of the nominal sovereignty of 
the Sultan of Morocco, and will concede 
in practice, if not in theory, a reasonable 
degree of tribal self-government. 


Politics in the French 
Financial Crisis 


HE French franc has become the 

barometer of French politics. When 
the outlook is stormy, the franc falls in 
value; when prospects appear fairer, it 
tises. In the middle of May it dropped 
to the unprecedentedly low value of 35 
or 36 to the dollar. Since then the French 
Government has acted resolutely in se- 
curing an agreement from the Bank of 
France to use the $85,000,000 residue of 
the $100,000,000 Morgan credit of 1924 
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to support the exchange, and the franc 
has regained some of its lost value. 

The extreme uncertainty of the posi- 
tion of the franc seems a contradiction 
of ordinary economic rules. It is not 
due to business depression or industrial 
weakness in the country. On the con- 
trary, France has practically no unem- 
ployment; and her trade figures are 
encouraging, except for the fact that 
they are -based on a greatly depreciated 
currency, which temporarily enables 
French exporters to sell in international 
markets at artificially low prices. Fur- 
thermore, she has recently adopted a 
balanced Budget. Despite the heavy 
liabilities of the French Treasury, there- 
fore, conditions would appear to favor 
the stabilization of the franc. 

A variety of factors have contributed 
to depress it. One is the normal need 
of French importers to secure foreign 
currencies to pay for their spring orders. 
Another, apparently, is continuing lack 
of confidence in the financial future of 
the Government, which has led many 
capitalists to transfer their funds abroad, 
forcing the franc down by their pur- 
chases of foreign exchange. There have 
been large operations in meeting obliga- 


tions maturing on Treasury bonds, which 
have been a strain on credit facilities. 
There are the expenses of the prolonged 
wars against the Riffian tribesmen in 
Morocco and the Druse rebels in Syria. 
The fact that Abd-el-Krim, the Riffian 
chieftain, has sued for peace, undoubt- 
edly will have a beneficial effect on the 
standing of the franc. 

But the main cause of fluctuations in 
its value at present is the question of 
payment of the war debts. This must 
be faced in the session of Parliament 
now commencing. Some leaders of the 
powerful Radical Socialist and Nationai- 
ist factions have indicated that they 
would oppose the debt agreement signed 
by Ambassador Bérenger with the 
United States. Finance Minister Peret 
has returned unsuccessful from endeav- 
ors in London to reach an agreement on 
the French debt to Great Britain. No 
one has known how the situation might 
turn. The result, both in France and 
abroad, has been a lack of confidence, 
which has led to irresponsible specula- 
tion. Until these doubts are cleared 
away any great improvement in the po- 
sition of the franc hardly is to be ex- 
pected. What is needed is a courageous 
facing of the debt issue, for its ratifica- 
tion unquestionably would open the way 
to secure the loans which France needs 
to help her through her present emer- 
gency. 


Mr. Morgenthau Protests 


EE the other expressions of opposition 

to the proposed treaty with Tur- 
key Henry Morgenthau, former Ambas- 
sador to Turkey, has now added his. In 
a letter to Senators Borah and Swanson 
he has described it as “a purposeless and 
humiliating surrender to a red-handed, 
faithless military despotism.” If it were 
a deal with a new and enlightened Tur- 
key, as some of the advocates of the 
Lausanne Treaty declare it to be, “it 
should,” says Mr. Morgenthau, “be an 
occasion for great rejoicing throughout 
the civilized world.” But Mr. Morgen- 
thau outlines certain facts of recent his- 
tory in Turkey that lead him to the 
conclusion that “ratification of the 
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Lausanne Treaty would reflect upon 
American honor and self-respect.” 

First Turkey, in 1914, abrogated our 
capitulatory rights, and we protested. 

Then in 1917 the Turkish Foreign 
Minister severed diplomatic relations 
with us. 

To make a new treaty would be to 
approve that abrogation of our right 
against which we protested. 

In 1920 the President of the United 
States, at the invitation of the Allied 
Supreme Council, defined the boundary 
between Turkey and Armenia. Kemal, 
the ruler of Turkey, refused to carry the 
President’s decision into effect. In con- 
spiracy with the Russian Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment, Kemal made an unprovoked 
attack upon the Armenian Republic and 
refused the proffered mediation of the 
American President and Brazil. In 1922 
Kemal took possession of Smyrna, 
burned the Christian quarter, “looted 
and murdered mercilessly, ravished and 
enslaved maidens and matrons_indis- 
criminately.” “Mustapha Kemal re- 
vealed his true character,” declared Mr. 
Morgenthau, ‘‘and must be branded as 
one of the most brutal monsters of all 
ages by his acts at Smyrna.” 

The apologists for the proposed treaty 
with Turkey are under obligation to face 
these facts recounted by Ambassador 
Morgenthau and to explain why, if Tur- 
key has been converted, we cannot re- 
sume relations on the ‘basis of the old 
treaty of 1917. If modifications are 
necessary, we can make those by fur- 
ther negotiations as we would with any 
other civilized Power. If a new treaty 
is necessary, is it not because Kemal 
thinks that he can hold us up? 


Circling the Globe 


oo once in ten years some one 
tries to beat the record in girdling 
the world. Jules Verne probably thought 
that he stretched things a bit when over 
fifty years ago he made his hero go 
“Around the World in Eighty Days;” 
“Nelly Bly” made that fictitious record 
look absurdly large; in 1913 John Henry 
Mears did the feat in 35 days 21 hours 
35 minutes and 4/5 of a second—one 
loves that fraction of a second! Now 
John Goldstrom is on his way to cut the 
record. He does not hope to lop off 
very much of it, for steamships and rail- 
ways were fast even in 1913, and air 
passages are not even now easily booked 
to fit connections. 
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Logically there should be some defini- 
tion of what world girdling is. Byrd, it 
has been pointed out, circumnavigated 


the globe in a few hours, for he made a 


circle around the North Pole, as he fixed 
it, and thus passed all degrees of longi- 
tude in his flight. Practically no one 
could possibly follow any one degree of 
latitude in a world flight. Goldstrom 
expects to pass through England, France, 
Germany, Holland, Russia, China, and 
Japan, and thence across the Pacific. He 
crossed the Atlantic on the Mauretania, 
the same ship on which Mears set forth, 
a fast boat in 1913 as she is to-day. 


Modern Antiquities 


* the final tabulation of the returns 
from The Outlook’s poll of its read- 
ers as to the most representative objects 
deserving place in a museum of modern 
antiquities,’ the automobile comes out on 
top. Radio, airplanes, railroads, ship 
models, and model buildings follow in 
that order in a close group. Next in 
order comes a group containing the tele- 
phone, electrical appliances, current 
books, musical .instruments, printing- 
press, and medical appliances. Some 
thirty-six other objects received from 
one to one hundred votes. 
This tabulation is exclusive of the re- 
turns from schools. 


Prohibition Enforcement 


pi ews President’s Executive Order per- 
mitting the appointment of State 
and local officers at a nominal salary to 
assist in the enforcement of the Volstead 
Act seems to us to have created rather 
more disturbance than it deserves. The 
Volstead Act is the one law which the 
Constitution gives both Nation and 
States concurrent power to enforce 
There seems to be little danger of the 
spread of this principle to other legisla- 
tive enactments, or that it will tend to 
break down the proper barriers between 
State and Federal jurisdiction. It cer- 
tainly cannot be put into effect, a fact 
recognized in the order itself, unless the 
will to concurrent action exists. It can 
also only be put into effect in States 
which do not prohibit their officials from 
holding simultaneously Federal offices of 
trust and emolument. 
In 1873 General Grant directed that 
Federal officers might not accept or hold 





1 See editorials in issues of April 21, April 
28, May 5, and May 12. 


offices in State or Territorial government 
or under any municipality. We do not 
think that President Coolidge’s order 
modifies the spirit, though it does modify 
the letter, of that issue by President 
Grant. Grant’s order was directed 
against what, in ecclesiastical language, 
would be considered as the holding of 
plural benefices. The only real beneiit 
which the State officers who accept 
Coolidge’s offer will receive will be the 
benefit of a chance to work more 
effectively. Moreover, the Eighteenth 
Amendment, providing for concurrent 
action between the States and the Federal 
Government, has since then put the en- 
forcement of prohibition in a different 
position from that of the enforcement of 
any other law. 

In commenting upon President Cool- 
idge’s order Governor Smith, of New 
York, is quoted as saying: “I do not 
know of anything in our laws which 
would prohibit it, but at the same time 
I do not see the necessity for any such 
procedure.” Perhaps much the same 
thing might be said of the referendum 
on the Eighteenth Amendment called for 
in a bill which recently passed the New 
York Legislature and was signed hy 
Governor Smith. The time for such a 
referendum was before New York State 
ratified the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Such a referendum can have no legal 
effect, and is out of keeping with our 
methods of registering and putting into 
effect the public will. 


The Oregon Primary 
Te those Republican Senators who 
have fallen on the field of battle in 
the primaries must now be added Sena- 
tor Stanfield, of Oregon. The signifi- 
cance of his defeat has been various'y 
interpreted. To the opponents of the 
Administration it looks like evidence that 
the voters of the party are losing confi- 
dence in Mr. Coolidge. 
Following the defeat of Mr. McKin- 
ley in Illingis and Mr. Pepper in Penn- 
sylvania, both advocates of the World 


‘ Court and of other Coolidge policies, the 


defeat of Mr. Stanfield is hopefully con- 
sidered by Democrats and by the opp0- 
nents of the World Court as a rebuke to 
the present Republican régime. In con- 
firmation of this view they cite the suc- 
cess of Messrs. Watson and Robinson in 
Indiana, both opponents of Mr. Cool- 
idge’s World Court plan. 

In this interpretation, however, the 
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nt The nineteenth hole Afraid of the water, but fond of bathing suits ! 
From Mrs. W. B. Brooks, Waco, Texas ‘rom Mrs. W. B. Brooks, Waco, Texas 
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wish may be the father of the thought. 
Other circumstances—such as the light 
vote split up among eight candidates, the 
feeling that Mr. Stanfield had deserted 
the wet cause, thus alienating the wets 
while not attracting the drys, the fact 
that he is a big sheep man, and a per- 
sonal charge, which Mr. Stanfield con- 
sidered a “frame-up”—contributed to the 
result. 

Senator Stanfield’s successful oppo- 
nent was Frederick Steiwer, an attorney 
and a wheat grower, who will contest the 
election with the Democratic candidate, 
a former member of the Shipping Board, 
Bert L. Haney. 


That Two-Thirds 
Rule Again 
! two-thirds rule has been a bone 
of contention in Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions ever since Andrew 
Jackson urged it because of his bitter 
personal feeling toward Calhoun and be- 
cause Jackson’s managers thought it 
would hold the two great sections of the 
party, North and South, together. If 
the rule were abolished and the will of 
a bare majority substituted, it would 
probably be impossible to restore the 
rule; but it exists, and it has seemed 
impossible to rescind it. Always when 
the crucial hour arises partisans of this 
or that candidate feel that the change 
would ruin their favorite’s chance and 
they block the way. But a compromise 
after a deadlock often results in a weak 
candidate. 

Some Democrats argue that the unit 
rule within State delegations is inconsis- 
tent with the majority rule in making 
the nomination; others, that each is a 
check on the other. In answer to in- 
quiry by the New York “Times,” 
twenty-four members of the National 
Democratic Committee out of thirty-one 
who replied favored abrogation of the 
rule. 

Governor Smith, of New York, has 
announced his approval of the abroga- 
tion, not only of the two-thirds rule, but 
also of the unit rule within each State 
delegation. It is immediately recalled 
that Governor Smith’s adherents in the 
1924 Democratic Convention opposed 
the change, but it would be quite unfair 
to deduce, as some anti-Smith partisans 
do, that his view has altered because 
he now thinks that it would help his 
candidacy. In the first place, it is not 
sure that he will be a candidate; in the 
second, he is a fair-minded man who is 





apt to have reasonable grounds for his 
public attitude. 

It must be remembered that the two- 
thirds rule is quite as likely to be a 
boomerang or a blockade as a pacifier 
and unifier. The Democrats of the 
West, as well as those of the East and 
the South, are to be considered. It is a 
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veto power, conversely, and it is at least 
theoretically .possible that a single vote 
more than one-third might bar out the 
candidate most desirable from a Na- 
tional party standard. The terrible 
struggle at Madison Square Garden did 
not prove of value to the party, and its 
prolongation was helped by the two- 
thirds rule. 


A Publisher 
of Vision 


OSEPH MALLABy DENT, who died in 

England on May 9, rendered notable 
service in making literature and knowl- 
edge easily available. All or almost all 
publishers do this in some degree, but 
J. M. Dent, as he was always called, 
took a special delight in putting out 
recognized masterpieces in volumes that 
were sound in workmanship and moder- 
ate in price. This resulted in several 
admirable series, the best known of 
which are the Temple Classics, the Way- 
farer’s Library, and Everyman’s Library. 

It is by the last-named collection that 
Mr. Dent is best known and most de- 
servedly honored. Just how many vol- 
umes Everyman’s Library contains to- 
day we do not know; but it some time 
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since passed the limit of seven hundred 
and fifty volumes, and Mr. Dent planned 
to extend it to a thousand volumes, all 
of them books which the publisher chose 
as having stood the test of time. Long 
ago our reviewer declared that the series 
had no rival in scope, judicious choice of 
authors and subjects, and suitable physi- 
cal form. Originally the volumes were 
issued here at the price of thirty-five 
cents, and even in pre-war days the 
value was extraordinary in relation to 
the cost. An expansion of the Library 
made it include Everyman’s Encyclope- 
dia, which in twelve volumes of the regu- 
lar Library format furnishes an excellent 
compact work of reference for those 
who desire a comparatively inexpensive 
work. 

American readers and students have 
profited greatly through the ideals of 
this English publisher to do the best pos- 
sible mechanical and artistic work in 
preserving and distributing English lit- 
erature and aids to education. 


A Lover of Animals 


]>* Wii11am T. Hornapay, who has 
retired as Director of the Bronx 
Zoological Gardens of New York City 
after thirty years’ service, had a record 
of twenty years as a working zoologist, 
collector, and taxidermist when he came 
to that Zoo. He is a recognized author- 
ity on almost everything to do with ani- 
mal life and its preservation, whether in 
the open or in the zoological park. 
Those who remember the puny and dirty 
menagerie of the seventies in Central 
Park best appreciate the enormous ad- 
vances made under Dr. Hornaday’s 
direction. The care taken to reproduce 
as far as possible natural conditions of 
life, the distribution of the. exhibits 
among open parklike spaces, the ar- 
rangement and proper treatment of the 
animals, have all under his directicn 
made enormous advances. 

Apart from these specific duties Dr. 
Hornaday has been extremely active. 


' He is known everywhere as a zealous ad- 


vocate of game protection and the con- 
servation of wild life generally, and he 
has to his credit a list of nearly twenty 
books ranging in subject from “Old- 
Fashioned Poems,” “The Lying Lure of 
Bolshevism,” and “Free Rum on the 
Congo,” to his great “American Natural 
History.” This last book has done more 
to make non-scientific people, young 
folks especially, acquainted with what 
Dr. Hornaday calls in the title of an- 
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other of his books the “Minds and Man- 
ners of Wild Animals” than any similar 
book. It has among other excellent 
qualities that of a sense of humor and a 
familiar style of writing—rare, indeed, 
in scientific works. Alone it is enough 
to make its author the friend of all ani- 
mal lovers. 

Dr. Hornaday retires from the Zoo, 
but not from work. He proposes to con- 
tinue his literary* activity. The Ameri- 
can people like and respect him as man, 
scientist, and writer. 


The One-Crop Error 


CCORDING to the Conway “News,” 

published in Faulkner County, 
Arkansas, there are three hundred less 
farms being worked in that geographical 
division than there were two years ago. 
This the editor regards as “indisputable 
evidence of the one-crop cotton fallacy.” 
This shrinkage has aroused the interest 
of President L. W. Baldwin, of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, who does not ad- 
vocate growing less cotton, but better 
cotton, and along with it food and feed 
crops, fruit, truck, dairying, and pigs 
and poultry—to the end that the people 
will live better and happier and be pros- 
perous, and thus dispose more families 
to live on farms and share in their de- 
velopment under practical and profitable 
labor. 


What is to be Seen at the 
Sesqui-Centennial 


ies Sesqui-Centennial International 

Exposition, celebrating one hundred 
and fifty years of American indepen- 
dence, is to be held in Philadelphia from 
June 1 until December 1, 1926. Its chief 
exhibit buildings are five in number— 
the Palace of Liberal Arts and Manufac- 
tures; the Palace of Agriculture, Food, 
Civic and Foreign Exhibits; the Palace 
of the United States Government, Ma- 
chinery, Mines, Metallurgy, and Trans- 
portation; the Palace of Education and 
Social Economy; and the Fine Arts 
Building. The two other structures of 
major importance are a concrete Sta- 
dium, holding 100,000, with standing 
toom for 100,000 more, and an Audito- 
rium, to seat 20,000 persons, which will 
Provide the mise en scéne for many stir- 
ting patriotic demonstrations and con- 
vention assemblages timed to coincide 
With the Exposition. There will be a 
“Gladway” with a frontage of nearly a 
mile and an area of 80 acres. Its central 


amusement feature will be ‘Treasure 
Island, imported from Wembley and 
bringing together for the delight of the 
children all their old friends of the story 
books, from Mr. and Mrs. Noah, Robin- 
son Crusoe, and Long John Silver to 
Wendy and Peter Pan, in an environ- 
ment of real lake and artificial mountain, 
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with an island to explore for pirate gold, 
a narrow-gauge railway, a village with 
a flock of sheep and a mill, and a model 
of William Penn’s ship big enough to 
take them abroad. 

There will be foreign pavilions and 
State buildings. A reproduction of the 
Taj Mahal of Agra will house brocades, 
inlaid furniture, carved ivory, native 
brass-ware, and jewelry. There will 
even be an Indian curry-house presided 
over by a noted Indian chief. A replica 
of the Nuremberg Market-Place will re- 
vitalize old German scenes and customs, 
with pageant and folk dance from Ba- 
varia and toothsome viands smacking of 
the source. A Rumanian village will 
offer a cross-section of the life of the 
peasantry of Carmen Sylva’s country. 
Epic scenes of history in a pageant are 
to bring alive the human chronicle, from 
the Creation of the World and the Birth 
of Man to the Evolution of the Dread- 
nought and the Battle of Gettysburg. 

The vista of the Streets of Cairo will 
include the Mosque of Omar and the 
Temple of Mystery. There will be Vene- 
tian gondolas plying upon tree-fringed 
canals; there will be a whole street of 
Philadelphia’s historic houses, such as 
those in which Washington dwelt and 
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Jefferson penned the Declaration, with 
the archaic markets and the ancient 
churches. 

A Chinese village will gratify the 
esthete with lacquered screens, curios, 
and lanterns, appeal to the spirit of wor- 
ship with shrine and pagoda, and serve 
Chinese refreshment for the gourmet. 
“Fire and Flame” will demonstrate mod- 
ern fire-fighting apparatus most spectac- 
ularly, and in the Gladway there will be 
a Watermelon Patch, expected to do a 
land-office business in its commodity, 
with a color scheme of green and white 
and pink, and polite servitors, Negroes 
of the Southland, arrayed in white. 


The Exposition 
as a Whole 


[:® a festival of color, and of light 

particularly, comparable to the joy- 
ous illumination of the Spanish paintings 
of Sorolla. The buildings are usually of 
a single high story, their tops set back 
like the terraced summits of our modern 
metropolitan buildings under the “zon- 
ing” system. They have a skeleton 
framework of steel, on which tinted 
stucco is placed, with a pink tint pre- 
vailing. As for lights—the effects sur- 
pass anything heretofore attempted. 
Fourteen super-power searchlights will 
concentrate in an “auroral display” of 
6,300,000,000 candle-power, visible 
against the clouds in New York, at sea, 
and far inland. At the entrance of the 
grounds hangs a Liberty Bell 70 feet 
high, with 25,000 lamps of 100 watts 
apiece adorning it. 

The Palace of Fine Arts will include 
not only a museum of classic antiquities, 
but a modern revelation of the work of 
American artists during the quarter-cen- 
tury, with memorial displays of the work 
of Sargent, Pennell, and a few others. 
Mestrovich and Rodin will be repre- 
sented in the groups of sculpture placed 
outdoors. 

Music at this Exposition will have a 
place of great importance. One of the 
country’s largest organs will be played 
by five artists. The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra (led for the latter part of the season 
by Stokowski, and previously by guest 
conductors) will be heard in two con- 
certs weekly for sixteen weeks. There 
will be choral concerts and band tourna- 
ments. Among the widely various pro- 
grams 5,000 boys will be heard upon 
harmonicas. A pageant of “Freedom” 
will enlist thousands of participants. 

In the realm of sports international 
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The Palace of Agriculture, facing the Grand Court, at the Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition in Philadelphia 


contests will be of frequent occurrence, 
and in the National Air Races approxi- 
mately 500 planes will compete. 

The Fair covers 1,010 acres of actual 
exhibition ground, as compared with 
1,142 acres at St. Louis in 1904, 666 
acres at Chicago in 1893, and 285 acres 
at the Centennial. The outlay is $23,- 
320,000, as compared with $24,691,000 
at San Francisco in 1915, and the total 
attendance is computed at about 36,- 
000,000, which is nearly twice that at 
St. Louis or San Francisco. 


Has Democracy in 
Europe Failed P 


N eyes in Italy, Pangalos 
in Greece, and now Pilsudski 
in Poland have successfully led 

revolts against the only form of democ- 

racy that these countries have known. 

And France is in a mood to welcome 

such revolt. Does this mean that 

democracy in Europe has failed? 

M. Maurras, editor of the famous 
royalist journal “l’Action Frangaise,” of 
Paris, answers in his article on another 
page his own question by declaring Eu- 
ropean, and particularly French, democ- 
racy bankrupt. 

But parliamentary government, which 
is really what Mussolini and Pangalos 
and Pilsudski have displaced and what 
M. Maurras arraigns, is not identical 
with democracy. Indeed, it has existed 
under forms of government that were 
distinctiy undemocratic. A parliament 
may rule without being really represent- 


ative of the people. Indeed, in England, 
where parliamentary government first 
established itself, the Parliament was not 
at first at all democratic, and at times 
was as tyrannous as any monarch. 
Moreover, intertwined with parliamen- 
tary rule in many, and perhaps most, 
European countries there has been the 
rule of a bureaucracy—that is, a rule by 
specially appointed experts, trained. for 
their calling and admitted to power only 
through examination. An interesting de- 
scription of this concomitant of parlia- 
mentary government in Europe is ‘o be 
found in Dr. Moritz Julius Bonn’s small 
book on “The Crisis of European De- 
mocracy.” While parliament has talked, 
often futilely, bureaucracy has really 
governed. And European parliaments, 
cut up into blocs, petty parties, and in- 
considerable factions, have often found 
themselves powerless to work the will of 
anybody, whether of a majority or a 
minority. It is against the feebieness, 
the impotence of parliamentary govern- 
ment that Europe has been revolting, not 
against democracy as such. 

But even if parliaments could manage 


to work out the will of the majority, 


M. Maurras would still be opposed to 
them, because he, and many in Europe 
who think as he does, are opposed to the 
rule of the majority. He says that, 
strictly speaking, democracy means “‘the 
régime which gives the control of the 
state to the most numerous—that is, to 
the least cultured; that is, to the less 
wel! informed; that is, to those least able 
to choose and act with freedom and dis- 
cernment.” But democracy does not 


necessarily mean always the rule by the 
majority. In the United States democ- 
racy itself has erected safeguards against 
the tyranny of majorities. And usually 
democracy does not act by means of 
majorities, but by means of compromise 
and what Miss Follett in her able book 
on “Creative Experience” calls “integra- 
tion.” Out of discussion, out of even 
bitter conquests, in democracy often 
come results which are neither the will 
of the majority nor the will of the mi- 
nority, but a new product made up of 
the will of both. 


Thinking Disarmament 


ERMAN military uniforms were 
(S the only military uniforms visi- 
ble at the conference table at 
Geneva when experts under the auspices 
of the League of Nations began their 
official discussions on May 18 at Geneva, 
Switzerland. The one great nation theo- 
retically already disarmed, Germany was 
the one nation to appear with the symbol 
of armed forces. That incident graph- 
ically explains the reason why the volun- 
tary disarmament of nations in Europe 
is extremely difficult. 

It is not armament that makes a na- 
tion dangerous, but an armed mind. The 
fact that Germany has been forced to 
destroy most of Her weapons of war and 
to disband her great military machine 
does not make her neighbors safe if she 
thinks in terms of arms and armies. Of 
all the problems before those experts at 
Geneva, the chief is that of finding a 
way to secure moral disarmament. Here 
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in the United States we are so thor- 
oughly disarmed morally that it is hard 
for us to imagine the state of mind of 
those countries who have to keep morally 
armed because they know their neigh- 
bors are morally armed, and who there- 
fore fear any scheme which may give 
their neighbors an advantage in case 
they have the chance to translate their 
mental state into a material form. 

In particular, Americans have shown 
themselves incapable of appreciating as 
a people the French point of view. It 
has been very easy for us to lay down 
our arms. So when the French come to 
such a conference as that at Geneva and 
ask that in any plan for disarmament 
every nation’s potential military re- 
sources should be taken into account, so 
that those without such resources might 
be allowed to make up for their lack by 
the maintenance of a larger military es- 
tablishment, they find the Americans 
hard to persuade. Moreover, they have 
to face the fact that estimating poten- 
tial resources involves complicated tech- 
nical difficulties, and besides is largely a 
matter of opinion, and therefore provoca- 
tive of dissension. Fortunately, Hugh 
Gibson is a man of experience and of 
tolerant mind, and as head of the Ameri- 
can delegation has welcomed the expres- 
sion of the French view. In spite, there- 
fore, of the enormous difficulties which 
any estimate as to potential military re- 
sources would encounter, the French 
delegation, under M. Paul Boncour, suc- 
ceeded in getting the French proposal on 
the program as a subject for discussion 
and inquiry. 

At first thought this may seem to be 
a serious check to any progress toward 
disarmament; but it is not. There can 
be no progress toward disarmament until 
the minds of nations are set at rest. The 
first business of the conference now in 
session at Geneva is not to get rid of 
arms, but to get rid of fears. 

In fact, what is called the preliminary 
conference on disarmament at Geneva is 
not really a conference at all. It is 
rather the session of a large committee to 
ascertain and establish facts and, if pos- 
sible, to draw up a program. It is not 
a political discussion with a view to in- 
ternaticnal action, but the proceedings 
of a commission of experts. Its purpose 
is not one of diplomacy, but one of re- 
search. 

In all such conferences expectations 
far outrun possible achievement. In the 
case of this conference popular expecta- 
tions are likely, not only to outrun 


achievement, but to be altogether on the 
wrong track. People who are seeking to 
find a means for establishing just and 
peaceful relations between nations must 
not look to this conference for establish- 
ing such a means. That is not its func- 
tion. That may be the function of some 
gathering in the future. At present what 
these experts are to do is to reconnoiter 
the ground, find where fears and dangers 
lie, and prepare the engineering plans for 
such a structure as the builders who mav 
come after them may find it wise and 
possible to erect. 


Vare’s Victory 


ITHER the Republican Senatorial 
k primary in Pennsylvania was a 
contest over prohibition or it was 

not. Nobody can have it both ways. 

Those who want to relax the Prohibi- 
tion Act and those who would like to see 
the Prohibition Amendment nullified 
point out that Mr. Vare, the successful 
candidate, was the only one of the three 
who was openly wet. They therefore 
argue that the result shows that Penn- 
sylvania, so far as the Republican Party, 
the dominant party in the State, is con- 
cerned, is against prohibition. But what 
the wets fail to note is that Mr. Vare is 
a minority nominee. The votes against 
him were many thousands more than the 
votes for him. If the issue was prohibi- 
tion, therefore, the Republican Party of 
Pennsylvania has recorded itself as over- 
whelmingly dry. 

To this it may be answered that the 
vote cast against Mr. Vare was a vote 
against the Philadelphia machine, and 
that the vote against Pepper was a vote 
against the Pittsburgh machine. If that 
is true, it is equally true that the vote 
against Pinchot was a vote against what 
his opponents regarded as his political 
vagaries. In that case, the issue was not 
clearly prohibition. 

In either case—whether the contest is 
regarded as one chiefly over prohibition 
or not—Mr. Vare’s victory cannot be re- 
garded as a popular indorsement of the 
wet cause. 

For a further analysis of the issiies in 
this primary election and the effect of the 
vote we refer our readers to Mr. Waldo’s 
special correspondence on another page. 
It is clear that Pennsylvania has permit- 
ted a fine public servant to be dismissed 
from the Senate and has substituted for 
him one whose record clearly demon- 
strates his incompetence for service in 
any important public position. When 
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zeal outruns discretion, as it appears to 
have done in the case of Mr. Pinchot 
and his supporters, the effect may be as 
harmiul as if it were caused by selfish- 
ness and corruption. 


First Aid to the Farmer 


r NHREE agricultural bills are be- 
fore Congress—the Haugen Bill, 
the Tincher Bill, and the Aswell 

Bill. The Haugen Bill has been defeated 

in the House of Representatives, and is 

still to go before the Senate. The other 
bills have not yet come to vote. 

All three bills are aimed at the prob- 
lem of securing for the farmer a fair 
price for the staple products of agricul- 
ture. The Tincher Bill and the Haugen 
Bill both create an agricultural council, 
which in turn nominates an agricultural 
board, which is also created by this bill. 
In the Tincher Bill the duties of the 
agricultural board are practically con- 
fined to loaning money to co-operative 
farm organizations, whereas in the Hau- 
gen Bill it is provided that the agricul- 
tural board shall actively work for the 
marketing of farm products. The Aswell 
Bill provides that the agricultural board 
shall be created by three farmers’ organ- 
izations. 

These three bills represent attempts to 
solve the economic problems of the 
farmer and to settle political unrest. 
Was it not Mark Twain who said that 
“Every one is always complaining about 
the weather, but nobody ever does any- 
thing about it”? These bills are an at- 
tempt to do something with a question 
which is almost as difficult to handle as 
the weather itself. 

Throughout the Middle West there is 
undoubtedly a feeling that industry and 
labor benefit greatly by Governmental 
assistance. It has been phrased in sub- 
stance as follows: 

Industry is on stilts through the aid 
of the tariff; labor, through the aid of 
restricted immigration. 

The farmer must get stilts of his 
own or take away those of industry 
and labor, so that all three shall be 
upon the same footing. 


Of course the analogy is not wholly 
sound—very few analogies are. The 
stilts given to industry and labor are to 
a certain extent also stilts for the farmer. 
For the prosperity of labor and the pros- 
perity of industry aid greatly in main- 
taining prices for farm products. 

In so far as the economic situation of 
the farmers is essentially unsound no 
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Governmental help of any kind can ac- 
complish a real amelioration of present 
conditions. Where the cost of produc- 
tion is higher on American farms than 
elsewhere in the world and where land 
values are inflated beyond their true 
productive worth, it will not help, in the 
long run, to extend Governmental aid 
any more than it helped the British 
miners to subsidize uneconomic mining. 

If such a measure as the Haugen Bill 
were to be passed, it could only tend to 
create a larger surplus of farm products, 
which in turn would require increased 
appropriations to process and market. 
Where there is a surplus of farm prod- 
ucts, it will not help to artificially sub- 
sidize the creation of that surplus. The 
resulting cycle of operations is a vicious 
one. _What American agriculture needs 
is, first of all, an understanding that 


over-production or too costly production 
acts inevitably for the destruction of 
profit and capital. It needs also a 
chance to dispose of such products as it 
can create economically in a sellers’ mar- 
ket. The farmer has been tremendously 
handicapped because all too often he has 
had little or nothing to say as to the pro- 
portion that he should receive of the 
ultimate price of his products. He has 
been like the lumberman and the miner 
who have to trade at a company store. 
The price of what he has to sell as well 
as of what he has to buy has been fixed 
by agencies outside his control. To 
change this condition without adding 
unnecessary burdens or creating a new 
bureaucracy should be the object of 
agricultural legislation. It is on their 
ability to do this that the bills now be- 
fore Congress should be judged. 


Book-Collecting 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


HAVE in my lifetime collected per- 
I haps two thousand books, but I 

have never been a “book-collector.” 
That is to say, I have never sought, nor, 
for that matter, have I ever been able to 
buy, rare books and first editions. Until 
recently I have been perfectly contented 
with my situation in this respect. The 
bibliophile who hunts a book because it 
is a rare first edition, or because of some 
peculiarity in its typography or imnri- 
matur, or because it has been owned and 
thumbed by some great figure in literary 
history, has in the past commanded my 
admiration but never excited my envy. 
I have been inclined to agree with Dr. 
Johnson that, while first editions are 
great ornaments to any library, the most 
useful editions for a reading man are 
often apt to be the last. 

But all that is changed. I do not 
mean to say that I am any more envious 
of book-collectors than I ever was, but 
two recent experiences have taught me 
to set a very much higher value upon 
their services as promoters of a love of 
literature. The prime function of books 
is not to serve as beautiful and interest- 
ing curios, but to enable their owners to 
make some progress in knowing the best 
that has been thought and said in the 
world. The two recent experiences to 
which I have just referred have given me 
a new glimpse of how potently the real 
book-collector furthers this desirable end. 


The first was an opportunity which I 
have had within a month of examining 
some of the rare books and manuscripts 
that were bequeathed by a New York 
collector, who died fifty years ago last 
April, to a well-known club of that city 
among whose most loyal members he 
was numbered. These books were re- 
cently put on exhibition at the sugges- 
tion of a member of the club who has 
the instinct of a bibliophile for ferreting 
out rare and interesting instances of lit- 
erary history. I will mention only one 
example in this unusual exhibition. It 
is a first edition of some of the poems 
and tales of Edgar Allan Poe, which in- 
cludes “The Raven” and “The Gold 
Bug.” The margins of this particular 
copy contain corrections and annotations 
which Poe himself made in lead-pencil. 
Some of the corrections are purely typo- 
graphical, but some are radical changes 
in the style and phraseology. Here one 
may see some of Poe’s criticisms of his 
own work. He has, for example, stricken 
out one entire stanza of “The Raven” 
and written in a new one. He has 
changed his adjectives in some places 
and in others altered his fancies or im- 
ages. Whether these corrections have 
ever been incorporated in subsequent 
editions I do not .know. I am not 
enough of a bibliophile for that. But 
this annotated copy is a striking illustra- 
tion of the fact that the creative artist 
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never attains what he himself regards as 
a perfect or final effect. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary in- 
stance of persistent striving for perfec- 
tion is found in the translation or para- 
phrase of the “Rubaiyat” of Omar 
Khayyam by Edward FitzGerald. This 
retiring, sensitive, and super-conscien- 
tious man of letters published four edi- 
tions of his ‘“Rubaiyat,” with many 
variations, before he was satisfied. Some 
of his variations are improvements, some 
are not, but they go far to show that 
the best poets are not merely born but 
are made by the hardest kind of labor. 
For example, FitzGerald made four ver- 
sions of the noble first stanza of the 
“Rubaiyat.” In.the first edition he 
wrote: 

Awake! For Morning in the Bowl of 
Night 

Has flung the Stone that put the Stars 
to Flight. 


In the second edition he changed this 
to read: 
Wake! For the Sun behind yon East- 
ern height 


Has chased the Session of the Stars 
from Night. 


In the first but unpublished draft of 
the third edition he framed the passage 
thus: 

Wake! For the Sun before him into 
Night 

A Signal flung that put the Stars to 
flight! 

And the final form of the third edition 
reads as follows: 

Wake! For the Sun, who scatier’d 
into flight 


The Stars before him from the Field 
of Night,... 


Most critics agree that, however ad- 
mirable FitzGerald’s striving for periec- 
tion may be, he did not succeed by these 
modifications in bettering his first in- 
spiration. 

But I have left myself too little space 
to record my second lesson in the fine 
art of book-collecting. A month ago I 


‘had the pleasure and benefit of spending 


an hour or two in the library of one of 
the most accomplished of contemporary 
American collectors, Mr. A. Edward 
Newton, of Philadelphia. A host of 
readers know him as the author of many 
delightful essays about his art, especially 
of the volume entitled “The Amenities 
of Book Collecting,” which is so en- 
trancing and enticing to amateurs of let- 
ters who are not fortunate enough to be 
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collectors. With no disparagement to 
the distinguished members of the “Jokn- 
son Club” of England, I rise to pro- 
nounce Mr. Newton, when measured by 
the standards of book-collecting, the first 
of living Johnsonians. His rare books 
by Johnson and about Johnson, his 
prints, and his portrait of Johnson by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds constitute a unique 
and beautiful library in themselves. Its 
value in mere dollars and cents is ap- 
palling. As a memento of my visit Mr. 
Newton gave me a copy of the facsimile 
which he has caused to be made of the 
catalogue of the sale of Dr. Johnson’s 
library. 

This catalogue is one of the rarest and 
most highly prized specimens in the flora 
of bibliophilia. Mr. Newton’s own copy 
was once the property of General Ogle- 
thorpe, who founded the State of Geor- 
gia and who used to give Dr. Johnson 
famous dinners in exchange for the lat- 
ter’s equally famous conversation. Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe was present and bought 
something on each of the four days of 
the sale, including an Irish grammar in 
a miscellaneous parcel for which he paid 
sixteen shillings. These facts are known 
because Mr. Newton discovered another 
copy of the catalogue, owned by a gen- 
tleman in London, with notations made 
by the auctioneer on the margins oppo- 
site each of the six hundred and sixty- 
two items. These annotations show each 
purchaser’s name and the purchase price. 
It is this copy which Mr. Newton has 
reproduced in facsimile. The proceeds 
of the sale—including a first folio of 
Shakespeare, which went for one pound 
two shillings to a gentleman named Ire- 
land—amounted to less than two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. Think of it! 
And think in connection with it of Dr. 
Johnson’s remark at the auction sale of 
Thrale’s brewery. ‘We are not here,” 
he said, “to sell a parcel of boilers and 
vats, but the potentiality of growing rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice.” 

Dr. Johnson’s library was sold in the 
famous auction-room in London, then 
and still known as Christie’s, in 1785, 
two months after its owner’s death. I 
would not presume to equal the charm- 
Ing essay by Mr. Newton which consti- 
tutes the introduction to the facsimile 
catalogue. The beautifully printed vol- 
ume is slight in physique but enormous 
in its revelation of Dr. Johnson’s per- 
sonality and tastes. It brings into life- 
like relief the lines and features of Bos- 
Well’s immortal portrait. I have spent 


several hours of entertainment in exam- 
ining and re-examining the catalogue 
and have made some casual memoranda 
of the items which it contains. 

Dr. Johnson owned at least six or seven 
works of medicine and surgery, including 
“Mudge on a catarrhous cough” and 
“Mudge on the smal! pox,” which makes 
one realize the great lexicographer’s 
physical sufferings and hypochondria. 
Whether this medical Mudge is the same 
Mudge whose edition of the Psalms Dr. 
Johnson appeared to value I have found 
no means of discovering. 

There is no copy of Boswell by me 
here in the country, where I am writing 
this, but I seem to remember a remark- 
able legal opinion which Johnson, al- 
though not a barrister, once gave Boswell 
about some lawsuit of the little devoted 
Scot’s. The catalogue explains John- 
son’s legal lore. He owned many books 
of legal statutes and philosophy, includ- 
ing four volumes of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, thirty volumes of the Acts of 
Parliament, and a copy of “De Jure ac 
Belli,” by Grotius. Dr. Andrew D. 
White in his “Seven Great Statesmen” 
calls this work by Grotius on war and 
peace, written nearly a hundred years 
before Johnson’s birth, one of the epoch- 
making books of the world. 

Beethoven, who was just fourteen 
years old the month that Dr. Johnson 
died, suffered, like the author of ‘“Ras- 
selas,” from physical ills that brought 
him to the verge of despair. He says in 
one of his diaries that he was fortified 
and taught patience by Plutarch. Dr. 
Johnson doubtless also found comfort in 
the Greek moralist, for he owned an 
edition of Plutarch published in 1542. 
It may have been a Latin translation, 
for the volume bore the title of “Plu- 
tarchi moralia opuscula.” The learned 
Doctor read Latin as easily as he read 
English, but he was also an excellent 
Greek scholar. He owned three copies 
of the New Testament in Greek, one of 
which he must have bought only a few 
months before his death, for it was pub- 
lished in London in 1783. 

In Johnson’s day sermons were a val- 
ued form of literature, and the catalogue 
contains many items of these clerical 
compositions, which confirms what we 
know from Boswell of Dr. Johnson’s de- 
vout interest in theological writings. But 
it is quite in harmony with the Boswell- 
ian reports of his voracious literary ap- 
petite to find that his reading was not 
limited to theology, poetry, the classics, 
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and history. There was a scientific cor- 
ner in his mind, for he owned a very 
respectable collection of books on arith- 
metic, geometry, trigonometry, chemis- 
try, and astronomy. He had little ear 
for music and sometimes spoke con- 
temptuously of it. It is therefore 
surprising to see that he possessed three 
volumes on music by Dr. Burney, who 
was Dr. Johnson’s contemporary, and 
was one of the foremost historians and 
critics of music in his day. But per- 
haps Dr. Johnson’s capitulation to mu- 
sic was because Dr. Burney was the 
father of Fanny Burney, the author 
of “Evelina” and one of the founders of 
the art of novel writing in English; and 
we know from Boswell that Dr. Johnson 
was greatly captivated by her personal 
charms as well as by her literary pre- 
cocity. 

He was interested in belles-lettres as 
well as in the heavier forms of literature. 
In spite of his denunciations of the 
French, and presumably of the Latin 
races generally, he apparently read 
Spanish, French, and Italian. His 
library contained a quarto Spanish edi- 
tion of “Don Quixote,” the works of 
Racine, a French Bible, a two-volume 
Italian dictionary, and a copy of Boc- 
cacio’s “Decameron” in the original. It 
is to be hoped that the passages which 
Bohn thought it necessary to interpolate 
in French in his English translation of 
the “Decameron” did not offset the 
moral advantages which the good Doctor 
found in his comprehensive collection of 
sermons and in his copy of Plutarch. 

One might go on with many other 
items of this remarkable catalogue which 
set one to thinking about the extraordi- 
nary variety of Dr. Johnson’s human 
and literary interests. Mr. Newton, 
among other things, has this to say of it: 

The Catalogue of Johnson’s library! 

Our book-collecting, then, all comes to 

this. A man spends freely of his time, 

his money, and his energy—and dies. 

And ere he is cold in his grave, enter 

his executors with power to act and 

sell under the hammer of the auction- 
eer the books which were once a part 
and parcel of the man himself. 

I beg to differ. I have learned that 
the work of such a collector as Mr. 
Newton, no matter what dispersal his 
library may eventually suffer, throws a 
clear and guiding illumination upon lit- 
erature as literature. Thus he deserves 
a croix de guerre in the never-ending war 
of civilization on ignorance and medi- 
ocrity. 











The Outcome of the Republican Primaries 


in Pennsylvania’ 


A Survey and an Interpretation of an Extraordinary Contest 


N Tuesday, May 18, at the Re- 
() publican primaries in Pennsyl- 

vania, Representative William S. 
Vare was preferred for the Senatorial 
nomination over Governor Gifford Pin- 
chot and Senator George Wharton Pep- 
per; and John S. Fisher was chosen to 
be the party standard-bearer in the cam- 
paign for the Governorship over Edward 
E. Beidleman. Vare and Beidleman 
were the candidates of that organization 
which Elihu Root, at the Union League 
Club in Philadelphia, once called “a cor- 
rupt and criminal combination masquer- 
ading as Republicans;” so that the po- 
litically incorruptible and undefiled who 
deplore the victory of Mr. Vare in the 
Senatorial contest find their disappoint- 
ment tempered by satisfaction in the 
defeat of Beidleman, his running mate, 
for. the gubernatorial nomination. 

The vote for Vare was about 600,000, 
as compared with about 500,000 for 
Pepper and more than 300,000 for Pin- 
chot. Thus it is seen that if the Organi- 
zation solidarity had been pitted against 
a house of reform undivided, Vare’s 
plurality of almost 100,000 over Pepper 
and nearly 300,000 over Pinchot would 
have been transformed into a shortage 
of 200,000 votes, and Vare would have 
found himself in an overwhelmed minor- 
ity. 

On the other hand, Mr. Fisher became 
the party nominee for the Governorship 
after his rival, Mr. Beidleman, had re- 
ceived many floral tributes and much 
back-slapping as the presumable winner. 
Tardy returns from rural districts 
changed Beidleman’s meager surplus into 
a deficit of about 15,000. The discon- 
certed manager of Beidleman says that 
he intends to challenge the figures; it is 
highly improbable that they will be suffi- 
ciently changed to alter the result, as it 
is also unlikely that the Senate “probe” 
into the cost of the primary candidacies 
will amount to anything. 

Of Vare’s total vote more than half 
came from Philadelphia, where he car- 
ried all but one ward. Outside of the 
city, which is also Philadelphia County, 
he carried but six counties in a total of 
67. Mr. Vare, with his ““machine-tooled” 
victory, thus finds himself with Philadel- 

1See editorial comment. 
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phia as his pocket borough and the State 
at large disconcertingly independent of 
his control. 


(> the day after this momentous pri- 

mary election, May 19, Senator 
Reed, of Pennsylvania, on the floor of 
the Senate ascribed the outcome io two 
causes. The first of these, he said, was 
the interjection of Governor Pinchot and 
his candidacy, dividing the so-called 
“dry” sentiment. The second cause, he 
declared, was “a wave of resentment 
against the Prohibition Law, which 
blinded many people to the real ques- 
tions at issue. It was the one opportu- 
nity they thought they would have for 
an expression of their sentiment on the 
wet-and-dry question.” In a feeling 
aside, he added: “I believe that ques- 
tion ought to be taken out of politics, at 
least out of the campaigns for choice of 
representatives in the Senate, by allow- 
ing the people of Pennsylvania to express 
their sentiments in a referendum on that 
subject, so that we may know whai they 


think, without having to try to read it 
through the dim glass of their choice of 
a particular candidate in a primary.” 

These statements of Senator Reed, 
illuminative as they are, invite comment. 
In the first place, it may fairly be asked 
by a dispassionate outsider whether Pin- 
chot deservedly incurs censure for his 
refusal to withdraw from the field in 
favor of Pepper. The two men had been 
friends, hailing each other as “Dear 
George” and “Dear Gifford” in corre- 
spondence. One link between them was 
a shared admiration of Roosevelt; but 
that admiration has often been conceived 
and expressed by very different types of 
men. Pepper and Pinchot are tempera- 
mentally unlike. Pinchot is a crusader 
sometimes carried by the initial momen- 
tum of generous impulse to extremes that 
lend’ color to the charge of fanaticism; 
Pepper too is an idealist and a visionary, 
but he is also a Philadelphia lawyer. 
Pinchot by his effort for the conserva- 
tion of the forest land of Nation and 
State has conferred a.benefit on his own 
time and on posterity such as entitles 
him to be held in grateful remembrance. 
Pepper, an extremely able attorney and 
a devout Episcopal churchman, is a gen- 
tleman and scholar in politics whose oc- 
casional efforts to speak the language of 
the Organization stalwarts—as when at 
a ward meeting he said, “We shall spit 
in the bulldog’s eye”—have only accen- 
tuated the difference between the kind 
of man he is and the kind that is a ser- 
vile and a willing henchman of the 
feudal system which Vare inherited from 
Quay and Penrose. 

Pepper and Pinchot are both aligned 
with what the Organization derides as 
the silksstocking and highbrow element. 
It is the boast of Vare, on the other 
hand, that he came from the people, has 
stayed with the people, and will be one 
of the people to the end. . His favorite 
campaign ditty averred that he “fol- 
lowed the plow and_milked the cow.” In 
the early days he owned pigs and col- 
lected city garbage for them; after that 
he took contracts, with his brothers, for 
street cleaning. He is proud of the fact 
that he is self-made. He holds himself 
accountable as a partisan of the straitest 
sect of the system whereby he rose—@ 
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system of orders obeyed, of dues as- 
sessed upon office-holders and of tribute 
collected, of rewards for the obedient 
and punishment for the refractory, of 
year-round goodness to the poor, of lib- 
eral “recognition” of those who work to 
get out the vote and watch at the polls. 


Fas has been almost a cipher in his 
fourteen years in the House of 
Representatives at Washington. He has 
a record as an absentee when many im- 
portant votes were taken. His boast has 
been his insignificant membership on the 
Appropriations Committee. He has fol- 
lowed the political principle of ‘addition, 
division, and silence.” But in Philadel- 
phia, where he was first a Councilman 
and then recorder of deeds, he came to 
power, and now that power is confirmed 
and made absolute by his succession to 
the throne vacated by those infinitely 
abler men, Matthew Stanley Quay and 
Boies Penrose. 

Pepper, appointed by Sproul, thought 
his record at Washington entitled him to 
be returned to office as the result of a 
popular election. He announced himself 
a candidate last’ September. 

Governor Pinchot entered the field 
against him last March, after calling a 
special session of the Legislature, which 
turned down several of the Governor’s 
pet measures, such as the election reform 
and the liquor legislation bills. 

A few days later Vare, seeing his shin- 
ing opportunity, entered the arena 
against Pepper and Pinchot. He thought 
a platform advocating a modification of 
the Volstead Act to permit the use of 
light wines and beer was all the platform 
he needed. At the recent Senate inves- 
tigation when he was requested to depart 
from a prepared written statement to an- 
ser questions concerning the probable 
elfect of a modification he contented 
himself with saying that he was no law- 
yer; and plainly he required guidance in 
order to formulate logical answers to ra- 
tional queries. He made the poorest 
possible impression as a witness; but 
those who have managed his successful 
campaign, thinking and acting for him 
as far as possible, are content to put be- 
lore the people his party regularity and 
his moist philosophy, and do not care 
about the rest. Harry Mackay, City 
Treasurer of Philadelphia, as Vare cam- 
paign manager has been the Bunty or 
Tony Sarg who pulled the strings; and 
Vare has not made a move, nor said a 
Word, nor signed on a dotted line, save 
at the behest of this astute politician, 
who turned every mistake of Pinchot or 
Pepper to the profit of his candidate, 
and saw his chance in the unfortunate 
division of the “reform” forces. 
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ihe three candidates publicly de- 
clared the chief planks of their 
several platforms. 

Pepper, calling Pinchot a trouble- 
maker, said that the primary offered “‘no 
opportunity to make any useful solution 
of the wet-and-dry problem,” and did 
not range himself with either side on this 
issue. He made a strong point of his 
loyal support of the Administration of 
President Coolidge. 
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John S. Fisher 


Pinchot said: “On the liquor issue I 
will stand, vote, and fight dry under any 
and all circumstances.” He was “against 
the political gang in Philadelphia and in 
every other county in Pennsylvania.” 
He cited Roosevelt’s accolade, saying 
that the latter would have named him 
Secretary of State had he been elected 
in 1912, and declared that he was sup- 
ported by the great majority of Pennsyl- 
vania women and by the 250,000 mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers. 

Vare in his statement confined him- 
self to the issue raised by the Volstead 
Act, denounced it on the threadhare 
score of infringement of personal liberty, 
and concluded by saying, “I would ad- 
vocate a law permitting the sale of light 
wines and beer.” 

No one who voted intelligently needed 
to be in doubt as to the stand of each 
of these candidates. One wet champion 
confronted two dry protagonists. 

But when it came to the “show-down” 
at the polling-places in the primary, it is 
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perfectly certain that many wets voted 
for Pepper simply because these voters 
could not endure the thought of being 
represented in the Senate by Mr. Vare. 
Mr. Pepper had previously indicated 
that he would act upon the issue as the 
popular preference of Pennsylvanians 
suggested; if most of the people wanted 
a modification of the Volstead Act, he 
would favor it; if the majority went dry, 
he would side with the majority. 

It is also certain that many wet votes 
were cast for Pinchot because of a per- 
sonal regard for the man and approval 
of his policies and practices. Thus in 
the coal regions the miners in many in- 
stances voted for Pinchot and Beidle- 
man, wet candidate for Governor. 


As for the victory of Fisher over 
Beidleman in the contest for the 
gubernatorial nomination, it is signifi- 
cant to note that Fisher as a State Sena- 
tor was chairman of the committee that 
investigated the Capitol scandal and vig- 
orously pushed the prosecution. Under 
Governor Sproul, he was an excellent 
Commissioner of Banking. He won the 
stanch support of Joseph R. Grundy, 
head of the Manufacturers’ Association 
and a very influential factor in Pennsyl- 
vania politics. Grundy and Pepper had 
a falling out, and Pepper had openly 
defied Grundy, so that the Grundy in- 
fluence, used unreservedly in favor of 
Fisher as Governor, did not in the least 
aid Pepper’s Senatorial candidacy. 
Beidleman had openly declared him- 
self against the Grundy influence. He 
said: “I am antagonistic to everything 
that spells Grundyism.” His candidacy 
was seriously embarrassed by the fact 
that while he was Lieutenant-Governor 
he had accepted a $5,000 check from 
Auditor-General Charles A. Snyder for 
appearing in a tax-collection case as his 
attorney. A curious circumstance is that 
the late Edwin H. Vare (brother of the 
Senatorial nominee) four years ago said 
that the acceptance of this money put 
him out of the running as a guberna- 
torial possibility. Yet on the present 
occasion William S. Vare accepted Bei- 
dleman as his running mate, and de- 
clared their political interests identical. 
The eleventh hour upset in favor of 
Fisher after Beidleman had been 
crowned and hailed the victor is a heavy 
blow to Vare, since it shatters his hope 
of controlling the State as he controls 
Philadelphia. It is a blow to W. Harry 
Baker, chairman of the Republican State 
Committee, who had thrown the whole 
weight of his influence into Beidleman’s 
candidacy and who could not afford the 
costly failure. With a Governor and a 
State administration under his thumb at 
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‘Harrisburg, Vare would have been czar 
of Pennsylvania, and he could reason- 
ably expect, two years hence, to displace 
the other Senator from Pennsylvania, 
David Reed, of Pittsburgh, who has the 
powerful support of the Mellon interests. 
Vare intends to have himself made Na- 
tional Committeeman from Pennsylva- 
nia, in fulfillment of his design to play 
off both ends of the State against the 
middle and confirm his domination 
everywhere. But with Fisher instead of 
Beidleman at Harrisburg, he will find 
himself facing a high-minded and pa- 
triotic opponent whose mettle has been 


proved and who at every turn will try to 
thwart this effort to fasten on the State 
at large boss rule and the evils of the 
system that obtains in Philadelphia. 


7 Vare’s victory, as has been 

seen, is seriously qualified by the 
success Of Fisher, it has already had 
country-wide and even _ international 
repercussions. The contest in Pennsyl- 
vania was being watched with intense 
anxiety by opponents of the Eighteenth 
Amendment all over the land, who were 
desirous of having a test vote taken as 
an index of popular sentiment and an in- 
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dication of the manner in which they 
should trim their own sails to catch the 
breeze whatever the trend might be. The 
wets have hailed the Vare nomination as 
proof that the people want “Volstead- 
ism” modified, if not abolished. The drys 
are to some extent disheartened, even 
though, as has been indicated, the vote is 
not to be regarded simply as a wet-and- 
dry referendum. And certain European 
nations, already skeptical regarding our 
“experiment” with prohibition, will see 
in the Pennsylvania result the proof on a 
large scale of a popular counter-revolu- 
tion against a restrictive edict. 


Can a Prohibition Agent Be Honest r 


By ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE 


( y screed L. CARSLAKE, who 
served the Government for three 
years as a prohibition agent, told 

me that he could easily have become a 

rich man during that period by accept- 

ing bribes. 

In giving into this temptation Mr. 
Carslake said that ‘he would have only 
been doing “the usual thing.” But in- 
stead he-lived on his $2,000 a year sal- 
ary and, as an experienced detective, 
gave his best efforts night and day 
toward the enforcement of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 

He succeeded in making a record for 
seizures of trucks ‘illegally transporting 
bootleg liquor. He played no favorites. 
He tried his best to get at the big boot- 
leg operators. He made arrests both 
during his hours of duty and during the 
hours in which he was supposed to rest. 
Rum-runners throughout the whole State 
of New Jersey feared him as an efficient 
enforcement officer who could not be 
bought off. In short, he did his duty. 

With what result? 

Notes that he was carrying in the 
bank could not be renewed. He was 
forced to mortgage his farm. Pressure 
was brought to bear upon him. Attempts 
were made to blacken his reputation. He 
realized that he was in danger of going 
through a long siege of financial difficul- 
ties. He called his children together and 
told them frankly what he was up 
against. “I know that I have not given 
you the luxuries and advantages you 
should have. I know that things will 
probably get worse as I go along. I can 
very easily change all that by going the 
easiest way and taking my rake-off along 
with most of the others. What shall I 
do?” 

“No matter what happens, dad, we 
don’t want you to do anything crooked.” 

Carslake continued to do his duty and 


to live up to his oath of office—that is, 
he did so as long as he was allowed to 
continue in the Government’s employ. 
He was soon eased out of the Federal 
service. Now as a Burlington County 
detective and as a private operative he 
continues to expose violations of the 
Prohibition Law, as well as other laws. 
Things still go pretty hard for him. A 
big, husky man, with splendid courage 
and a strong character, he stands up un- 
der it all—disillusioned, angry, and a bit 
discouraged, but still plugging along. 


i pe week I am going to tell you of 

another honest Federal prohibition 
agent who did his duty. This man paid 
the price of dismissal and abuse with a 
complete physical breakdown. 

“Decent people don’t realize what a 
Government officer who does his level 
best is up against,” ex-Agent Carslake 
said to me. “We act as a bumper be- 
tween decent folks and the underworld, 
and the underworld seems to have all the 
best of it as far as crack legal and finan- 
cial assistance is concerned. The people 
don’t back us up. A great majority of 
those who eat and go to bed at regular 
hours have not the slightest conception 
of what is going on in this underground 
liquor traffic. Individuals don’t seem to 
care anything about it until they them- 
selves are hit between the eyes. Then 
they wake up. It has to be personal. 
Ordinarily they are not at all concerned 
and pooh-pooh the importance of the 
whole matter. But when it hits their 
own family then they become red- 
headed. There is a prominent man down 
in this neck of the woods whom no one 
could get excited about the continued 
violations of the dry law. But when, 
after a large party given at his home, 
almost all the young people were drunk 
and his own daughter was insulted, then 


he went on a rampage to get every boot- 
legger in the country locked up.” 

“Mr. Carslake, what temptations do 
Federal agents have to face?” I asked. 

“An agent who is at all feared by the 
’leggers can obtain from them as much 
money in two weeks as he would draw 
from the Government in an entire year. 
After I had made a reputation of spot- 
ting and knocking down booze trucks I 
was offered $1,000 a week by the boot- 
leggers if I would not interfere with 
their business. They also guaranteed to 
furnish me two trucks a week which I 
could seize so as to keep my record clean 
with the Federal authorities.. From 
others I have been offered the lump sum 
of $10,000 cash to let their trucks ride. 
A representative of another gang offered 
me $500 a week while I was standing in 
a district attorney’s office. It is nothing 
at all to be offered $1,000 by the driver 
of a single truck captured. Even in raid- 
ing little wash-boiler stills in some old 
shack on a side of a hill, it is customary 
to be offered from $250 to $300 to say 
nothing. 

“A Federal agent living on a $2,000 
salary and with no private income can’t 
drive expensive cars of twice that cost 
and be on the leve!, and don’t let any- 
body tell you that he can. Why do you 
suppose sO many are anxious to get ap- 
pointed as Federal agents at this small 
salary? I know agents who did not have 
anything more than the clothes on their 
backs when they came into the service 
and who have bought tens of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of real estate, several 
expensive cars, and anything that an ex- 
travagant millionaire would wish. 

“T remember an instance of a man 
who was taken on the force, flat broke. 
His clothes were all worn thin, and he 
hardly kad enough money to buy 4 
lunch. In a few days he appeared in 
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expensive Clothes and displayed a dia- 
mond stick-pin. While sitting in the 
agents’ room one day, the tailor phoned, 
saying that this man’s suit which had 
been sent to him to press contained sev- 
eral one-hundred-dollar bills rolled up in 
the vest pocket. The tailor simply 
wanted to notify the agent that hei had 
found the money. All the other officers 
in the room burst out laughing.” 


y te report of grafting among Federal 
prohibition agents can hardly be 
considered as news. Almost every one in 
and out of the Government service knows 
that such a condition exists. General 
Andrews admitted in his testimony at 
the recent hearing before the Senate 
Committee in Washington that 875 
agents, or a very large proportion of the 
total number, had been dismissed for 
this reason. The important point to 
note, it seems to me, is that an agent can 
pile up a considerable fortune before he 
is caught, and then he is not prosecuted, 
but simply asked to resign. High offi- 
cers of the Prohibition Unit have stated 
that the Government policy is not to 
bring any proceedings against a grafting 
agent or to have any publicity about it, 
but simply to require his leaving the ser- 
vice. Many of the ex-agents then make 
use of their experience by entering the 
bootlegging business themselves. Mr. 
Carslake mentioned an instance in which 
a rum truck was seized with an ex-pro- 
hibition director in command of it. 

“Local police usually can’t do any- 
thing about prohibition violations, even 
if they want to,” said Mr. Carslake. “If 
they try to make unwanted arrests, they 
only cut off their.own heads. People 
higher up won’t stand for enforcement. 
A cop who is getting a salary of $100 or 
so a month and who is keeping up a 
home and has a wife and several chil- 
dren dependent upon him finds it hard 
to withstand the argument of the boot- 
legger, which runs something as follows: 
‘You have to live as well as I do. I am 
doing my best to keep my family in 
funds. This is a bum law, anyway, 
which was slipped over on us. You have 
got a right to take care of your kids too, 
so why not take this twenty-five dollars 
or fifty dollars and lay off? We'll take 
care of you on our weekly pay-roll.’ ” 
_In going about Camden and other 
South New Jersey towns I noticed how 
openly liquor was being sold. In some 
barrooms they do not even bother to 
draw the shades. There can be little 
question but that the local officials know 
exactly what is going on. Policemen 
walk in front of and into these places, 
but nothing is done about it. 

The prohibition agent not only has the 
financial temptation to resist, but he also 


receives many threats of bodily harm; 
and he is quite well aware that in some 
cases he is dealing with desperate char- 
acters who would not hesitate to put him 
out of the way. “Several bootleggers told 
me,” said Mr. Carslake, “that they would 
see to it that I died with my shoes on.” 

“What kind of men go into the Fed- 
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eral prohibition service?” I asked Mr. 


Carslake. 

“Of course, you find some splendid 
men,” he replied, “but in the main they 
are in the service to get as much out of 
it as they can. Some of them would 
steal anything from liquor to jewelry in 
making raids. 

“It is so easy for a prohibition agent 
to make a great deal of money, and sys- 
tems have been evolved which enable 
him to cover up his profits, so that it is 
very difficult to prove that he has actu- 
ally made money from bootleg graft. It 
is usualiy arranged so that there is 
some excuse provided where he could 
have made this money in a legitimate 
way. 

“With my record, I could easily have 
piled up a small fortune. It would not 
have been hard to get away with it. I 
could have bluffed it through and no 
one could have touched me. If I had 
done this, every one would have been on 
my side. 

“There would be a good chance of en- 
forcing this law to a reasonably high de- 
gree of efficiency if the Government 
would adopt the policy of locking a man 
up when it gets something on him. At 
the present time the moral fiber in this 
country seems to be very, very thin. 
With politics and the underworld hooked 
up together and so much underground 
influence working throughout the depart- 
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ment, I don’t think there is a chance of 
the law being enforced. If officialdom 
were knocked out, I think it could be 
done. it would have to be put up to the 
local people, however. A good deal of 
the red tape would have to be done away 
with. Some of the directors of public 
safety and other local officers would 
have to be sent to jail. I don’t think 
there would be much trouble in making 
a good showing in enforcement if it was 
gone at in earnest.” 

‘Do you mean to say that an agent 
who wishes to enforce the law is ham- 
pered in his efforts?” I asked. 

“Of course he is. If you tread on the 
toes of men higher up or their friends, 
you are immediately called off. At va- 
rious times the entire force of agents 
would be stationed on guard duty at 
certain out-of-the-way places, and, al- 
though we had no proof of the fact that 
we were being put there to be kept out 
of the way for some large movement of 
liquor, we all felt sure that that was the 
reason. Whenever I would get particu- 
larly active in knocking off a few of the 
eighty or ninety beer trucks that pass 
over a certain road each night I would 
get a telegram ordering me to some other 
part of the State. About half my time 
Was spent upon the trains, going from 
point to point, for no particular reason 
that I could figure out, except to keep 
me out of the way. Upon one occasion 
I was taken off the road, where I had 
been making a great many seizures, and 
pieced on warehouse duty for five days. 
Every bootlegger in the State knew it, 
and when I happened to make an arrest 
while off duty the rum-runner said: ‘I 
thought you were in the warehouse. 
What are you doing out here?’ Some- 
times I would get the same beer-truck 
driver as many as six or eight times. I 
have heard of trucks being released when 
it was claimed the samples taken from 
the trucks were near-beer, and not real 
beer. We all knew, though it would be 
difficult to prove, that somewhere along 
the line these samples of near-beer had 
been exchanged for the samples of high- 
powered beer seized.” 

As I was leaving Mr. Carslake he 
said: “I admit I am pretty sore; but can 
you blame me? The supposedly good 
people don’t back us up. Some of them 
that pretend to be good live two kinds 
of lives—daytime lives of respectability 
and nightime lives when they are not 
above breaking the law themselves. A 
little while ago I had with me a highly 
respected man who was strongly vouched 
for by the Federation of Churches, but 
he had his own arrangements for getting 
liquor and drank openly in the road- 
house we visited. It is a pretty discour- 
aging proposition, I can tell you.” 





Is Democracy Bankrupt ? 


By CHARLES MAURRAS 


Editor of ‘‘ L’Action Francaise ’’ 


dent for an increasing number of 

thinking Frenchmen, and soon it 
will be what I believe you call a truism 
with them. Do not attach too much 
importance to the electoral storm of 
1924. Educated opinion, which is what 
we are concerned with, was astounded by 
it, as was popular opinion also. Anxious, 
though not really fearful, for their 
“rights,” a million civil servants suc- 
ceeded in upsetting four million electors; 
and, the mischief done, men begin to ask 
one another with concern how to be rid 
of a régime which could allow of such 
upheavals. 

But we must come to an agreement 
about the terms we use, for it is a con- 
troversial matter. I can call democracy 
the government of goodness and beauty. 
I can say that democracy is identical 
with demophily. I can assert that it is 
a government designed and carried on 
for the good of the people. Strictly, the 
word democracy means government by 
the people; or, more accurately, the 
régime which gives the control of the 
state to the most numerous—that is, to 
the least cultured; that is, to the less well 
informed; that is, to those least able to 
choose and act with freedom and discern- 
ment. The mediocrity of such a govern- 
ment must be obvious before even it is 
tried. But France has made the experi- 
ment, and Frenchmen are becoming less 
and less satisfied with it. 

They need only to look at some his- 
torical landmarks. We had in 1789 a 
national monarchy which governed in the 
most general interests of the country and 
whose foundation and strength depended 
on numerous powerful and well- 
instructed middle classes, the nurseries of 
civil servants, of political and judicial 
counselors. Nearly all Ministers of 
State came from their ranks, the re- 
mainder being supplied by the high and 
low Catholic clergy, the so-called noble 
class supplying chiefly the higher ranks 
of the services, but not exclusively. This 
régime exhibited certain titular and fiscal 
inequalities. It was to get rid of them 
that we have this equalitarian revolution, 
this democratic evolution. What have 
we gained by it? Some small, fleeting 
advantages which were on the way to 
fulfillment in the simple course of time— 
small holdings have increased in the last 
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1An editorial on this subject appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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thirty years much less than has been said 
—and we have lost tremendously. 


A SEAFARING folk will understand our 
first catastrophe—the destruction of 
our navy. Before the Revolution Great 
Britain considered us as competitors and 
possible rivals at sea. After the tragedy 
which Waterloo decided the most ambi- 
tious of the French had te content them- 
selves with second place. We now oc- 
cupy the fifth. We have a fine colonial 
empire, but no ships to guard it! On 
the Continent the years 1792, 1814, 
1815, 1870, 1914 stand for invasions not 
equally menacing yet humiliating and 
destructive, whatever the result was. 
Does it not seem to you that five inva- 
sions in five quarter-centuries is a good 
deal for one nation? No such misfor- 
tune has, it would seem, happened to 
Great Britain since the year of our Lord 
1066. My friend Jacques Bainville 
points out in his “History of France” 
that the Germans, masters of Paris in 
1814, calculated that nine centuries had 
elapsed since their eagles had flown over 
the heights of Montmartre. This ap- 
pearance of the foreigner—or, as the 
Greeks were wont to say, the barbarian 
—on what our revolutionaries called ‘the 
sacred soil of the motherland” shows the 
disparity between what these last have 
promised and what the régime they in- 
vented has achieved. 

In home affairs the same illusions. In 
1785 we had the densest and most nu- 
merous population, taken absolutely, of 
all Continental and even insular Euro- 
pean states. Our birth rate has declined 
and our population has steadily de- 
creased for nearly a century; its decline 
dates from 1831. The rural population 
is thinning, and if the towns increase out 
of measure, neither the quantity of our 
production nor the quality of our method 
of production has improved in the demo- 
cratic period. Pari passu, with the 
spread of democratic ideas, and espe- 
cially since the Third Republic, our 
economic apparatus has depreciated be- 
cause our economic life began to lose its 
vitality for want of guidance from above 
and initiative from below. The profes- 
sional classes, especially in the provinces 
and the whole professional organization 
both town and country, were razed by 
the revolutionary movement; their par- 
tial building up again, undertaken after 
the storm, remained far below our needs. 


I do not wish to speak abroad of the in- 
crease in crime, nor of the lowered 
morals, nor of the weakening of religious 
ties, nor of the various educational and 
judicial crises—subjects too painful, but 
which must be hinted at to explain the 
happy but expensive reaction which is 
taking place in the French mind. 

This reaction has arisen in the intellec- 
tual classes—the academic, literary, phil- 
osophic, and scientific worlds. It flows 
from the work of the best French minds 
of the nineteenth century, whether Cath- 
olic or anti-Catholic. Maistre, Bonald, 
Balzac, Veuillot, Le Play, Auguste 
Comte, and Maurice Barrés have taken 
part in this movement. To-day it is 
spreading throughout the country. The 
Frenchman is beginning to consider what 
he has lost in Europe and what is wrong 
in his own house. A walk through Paris 
or Versailles reminds him that most of 
her reputation as a nation, her authority, 
her prestige, come from the relics of what 
he used to call Old France and which re- 
veals herself daily, young, fresh, and new 
in the esteem of the entire world. The 
Frenchman feels that he is first and fore- 
most an inheritor. An inheritor of what 
and of whom? Not of the democratic 
age, which was rich in brilliant talent 
and generous impulse, but which has left 
so few finished monuments or lasting 
works. We are the inheritors of the old 
régime. 


A” if the inheritance has decreased 
or has been increasing too slowly 

we are beginning to get some idea of the 
causes. They may be reduced to two: 

(1) We have lacked authority, sta- 
bility, moral and material order-in the 
state; and this through the fault of 
democracy. Whether parliamentary, 
plebiscitary, imperialist, or republican, 
the democratic state is based altogether 
on popular election; which is as much 
as to say that it walks upside down. And 
the head changes so frequently that it 
has no opportunity of applying the few 
just ideas that come to it in this uncom- 
fortable position. 

(2) We have lacked the necessary 
public, social, and civil liberty—freedom 
of religion, of the family, of the com- 
mune, of the province, of profession, of 
handicraft—because the natural ten- 
dency of democracy is to make all politi- 
cal life an affair between the individual 
and the state. Anglo-Saxon wisdom has 
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in all times happily reserved this free- 
dom, or at least curtailed it only very 
gradually. The tidal wave of logic has 
been so strong with us as to sweep away 
or threaten to sweep away house and 
home. This is one of the principal 
causes of depopulation; birds no longer 
come if you destroy the nests. 

This double cause of national and so- 
cial weakness is bound up for us with the 
history of democracy. Our foreign pol- 
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icy has been poor because of the inade- 
quacy by their training of those who 
hold high office—as admitted by the 
Socialist member Marcel Sembat; and 
we have not had that economic and 
moral stability which should correspond 
with the resources of the race and its 
territory, for hand in hand with the po- 
litical impotence of democracy there goes 
the tremendous force of dissolution ac- 
cording to law. On this point an Eng- 


177 
lishman of the last century made a 
singularly luminous and prophetic re- 
mark. It was after Waterloo. The 
victorious Prussians were all for dismem- 
bering us. But Lord Castlereagh said: 
“Leave them to themselves; France is 
already sufficiently enfeebled by her 
régime.” And this régime formulates and 
sums up the blind destructive equali- 
tarianism of democracy. Who can won- 
der that we have had enough of it? 


Detaming American Painting 


By CHARLES L. BUCHANAN 


Who sets our standards of tasteP Are there any real standards to set? You 
may or may not agree with Mr. Buchanan, but you will have to 
answer these questions when you read this article 


“Bookman” and the ‘“Interna- 

tional Studio,” I repeatedly called 
attention to what I believed to be a con- 
sistent campaign of disparagement di- 
rected against American painting in 
general and certain American painters 
in particular. I had reason to suspect 
that foreign influences and certain per- 
sons in this country of exotic and fad- 
dish predilections were working to dis- 
courage the American picture buyer’s 
interest and belief in native American 
art. I was met on all sides by incredu- 
lity and dislike. American dealers and 
painters hoisted human nature’s servile 
and fatuous motto, “Don’t start any- 
thing.” When a certain American 
painter died, and one of the most prom- 
inent magazines in this country was 
approached by his executors with the 
request that, in accordance with his ex- 
pressed designation, I should be allowed 
to write a memorial appreciation of his 
work, the request was denied on the 
ground that I was a sort of fanatic who 
gratuitously stirred up trouble. 

This was ten to a dozen years ago. 
To-day a certain type of American 
painting has depreciated a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty per cent in commer- 
cial value. A few nights back, at the 
American Art Galleries, New York, six 
pictures of J. Francis Murphy’s sold for 
$16,600, as compared with the price of 
$25,200 originally paid for them. Here 
Was the well-known “Road to the Old 
Farm,” for which a price of $7,500 was 
paid in 1916, selling for $3,600. Here 
Was the exquisite “Morning,” for which 
the owner had paid $3,000, selling for 
$2,400. A disheartening depreciation. 


St years ago, writing in the 


And this, mind you, in the work of 
a painter who was, five to six years 
ago, accredited the foremost landscape 
painter of this country. 

Note the following: A person may 
say, “Well, this is only one painter. 
Maybe Murphy sold too high years ago. 
Maybe he was over-boomed. Maybe he 
was not a first-rater, after all.” 

Which is perfectly logical, perfectly 
open and aboveboard. The important 
thing is the fact that not only Murphy 
but a dozen other painters have gone 
down and out to a similar extent. And 
these painters have, so some persons 
think, represented the flower of a certain 
type of American painting. 

To many persons, the matter will 
seem of little importance. Some people 
may even go so far as to think that 
painting is inherently an inferior art, an 
art that cannot rank co-equal in impor- 
tance and indispensability with the arts 
of music and iiterature. Other persons 
will appreciate the fact that other coun- 
tries have seen fit to encourage their art, 
to export it, to commandeer it, literally, 
upon occasions, for purposes of propa- 
ganda. This country has done none of 
these things. To the contrary, it has 
appeared to take a sort of pervert, ful- 
some gratification in disparaging its art. 
There is little doubt that one of its most 
successful painters, J. Francis Murphy, 
was subjected to a campaign of dispar- 
agement that came close to downright 
defamation. 

It is obvious that if American paint- 
ing, as an art manifestation, is inherently 
inferior, there is no use in trying to 
bolster it up with small-town optimism. 
The weight of portentous critical opin- 


ion is against American painting. Mr. 
Christian Brinton tells us it is anachro- 
nistic. Mr. Leo Stein, writing some 
years ago in the “New Republic,” tells 
us that America has produced one 
painter only, Albert Ryder. A certain 
foreigner, who maintains an art gallery 
in this city, dismisses American painting 
contemptuously, whether it be Inness, 
Homer, or any one you choose. And so 
on. 


O* the other hand, there are persons 
who believe that American painting 
—our landscape painting in particular— 
is, in a way, the finest development that 
this phase of the art of painting has so 
far shown. On this side of the fence 
one may note Mr. Cortissoz, Mr. Caffin, 
and (wonder of wonders!) Mr. James 
Huneker. So the thing simmers down to 
the question of what constitutes good 
art; and this writer does not presume to 
offer a definition of a subject that has 
been in debate since the world began. 
All that this article intends is to set 
down certain concrete facts, and certain 
sincere and significant allegations. Ac- 
cepting as a working basis the hypothe- 
sis that American painting, in certain 
instances, has produced an exquisite 
blending and amalgamation of antece- 
dent points of view, that is in itself in- 
trinsically valid and beautiful, what do 
we find? 

We find that the American public has 
practically no appreciation of the fact 
that this country has produced certain 
painters that can hang, so far as a con- 
summate artistry goes, with any art of a 
like nature that the world has so far 
seen. We find that the average person 
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is talking about the possibility of a 
problematic future American painting, 
without the slightest notion of the fact 
that a superb American painting is in 
our very midst. We hear people talking 
glibly about the latest fad who have 
never heard of Albert Ryder, Twacht- 
man, Thayer, Dewing, Carlsen, Weir, 
Murphy, Bellows, Luks, and so on. “We 
Have No American Art” is almost as 
much our National anthem as “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas.” The lamentation is 
absurd, sycophantish, and insincere; for 
it reveals one of two things—either a 
slovenly ignorance, or an ulterior preju- 
dice. As regards the latter, a few 
straight-from-the-shoulder remarks may 
be in order. 

This country has been for years the 
dumping-ground for the art output of 
the entire world. We are an exploited 
nation, artistically speaking. We are 
bowed down before a foreign fetish. 
Lacking the courage and honesty of a 
genuine art instinct, we let other people 
lead us around by the nose. We are the 
plum, commercially speaking, in the 
Christmas pie for Little Jack Horner 
Europe to pull. 

Do not misunderstand. This article 
is not advocating a small-town, brass- 
band Jingoism. That is absurd. It is 
right and proper that we should defer to 
European standards, when those stand- 
ards are, as they are seventy-five per 
cent of the time, pre-eminent. On the 
other hand, it is fatuous for this country 
not to perceive when it is being played 
(pardon the vernacular) for a “sucker.” 
Our rich men deplore in one breath our 
lack of native art, and in another breath 
expend hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in importing foreign art, under the 
plausible allegation that they are “edu- 
cating” the American public. The con- 
tention is made here that this sort of 
thing is “bunk.” They are not educat- 
ing the American public. What they are 
doing is distracting, dazzling, and de- 
moralizing the American public, surfeit- 
ing the American public, spoiling the 
American public. And their motives are 
not above suspicion; they may be usu- 
ally traced to a human urge for self- 
advertisement, or a dubious interest in 
foreign propaganda. 


UST what constitutes “propaganda” is 
difficult to determine. For instance, 

no one may quarrel with the legitimate 
business efforts of Germany, France, 
Russia, and so on, to create, maintain, 
and further a market in this country for 
their art. This is all in the day’s work. 
Free trade in art is desirable. The 


trouble is that in the matter of painting 
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the free trade is all on the side of the 
foreigner. Every conceivable influence, 
both psychological and concrete, is work- 
ing to sell foreign art in this country; no 
one nor any influence, either of press 
agent or salesman, is working to sell 
American art abroad. More than this, 
there is something very like an organized 
campaign endeavoring to defame Ameri- 
can painting. I do not know whether it 
be true, as a well-known painter claims, 
that this thing amounts to actual propa- 
ganda; I do know that instances can be 
given where the collector of American 
painting has been influenced by persons 
of foreign birth or exotic affiliations to 
dispose of his American paintings and 
purchase foreign paintings. As a matter 
of fact, the thing happened in the case 
of one of New York’s best-known phi- 
lanthropists. I do know that both for- 
eign and American art dealers and art 
critics go about in this country dispar- 
aging our painting. This is not half- 
baked, hair-brained nonsense; it is fact. 
I refrain from specifications not out of 
timidity but out of courtesy. I wonder 
whether Germany, France, or Russia 
would tolerate an American who went 
about openly and sneeringly seeking to 
depreciate the native art of these coun- 
tries! 

It is the assumption of some editorial 
comment on this subject that American 
painting will win out, eventually, on its 
intrinsic merits, regardless of the handi- 
caps imposed upon it. This is a con- 
venient rut of thinking, which takes no 
account of the enormous factor of for- 
eign precedent and prestige. More than 
that, it is a defense reaction, built up to 
excuse our idiotic lack of independence. 
Art has to be advertised as well as auto- 
mobiles. How shall we expect to put 
our art on the international map when 
our critics are either fearful of commit- 
ting themselves to an unequivocal in- 
dorsement of it or are engaged in de- 
faming it? 

I contend that the American art 
critic has shown cowardice or incom- 
petence in his attitude towards Ameri- 
can painting. I claim.that the press has 
shamefully ignored the subject of Amer- 
ican painting. I claim that our mu- 
seums—our Metropolitan, especially— 
have exhibited a supercilious indifference 
to native art. And I know for a fact 
that European influences are maintained 
in this country by persons whose activi- 
ties, however sincere and legitimate they 
may be, are equally subversive of our 
efforts to develop, sustain, and popular- 
ize the kind of work that some people 
think is most representatively American. 

I repeat. The question of whether 


American painting is intrinsically valua- 
ble is a debatable question. The point 
is theoretical, academic, and therefore 
out of place in this article. If it is es- 
sential that art, to qualify as a valid, 
vital art, must represent an unmistaka- 
bly progressive impulse, then it may be 
questioned whether American painting, 
exquisite though it is in certain of its 
manifestations, is not a sterile replica of 
antecedent points of view. On the other 
hand, if we accept as a yardstick, an 
approximation of the standards of beau- 
ty, in quality, of consummate craits- 
manship, that have come down to us 
from the past, American painting, as 
represented by, let us say, Inness at his 
best, the later work of Murphy, Homer, 
Ryder, Dewing, Twachtman, Thayer, 
Hassam, and others, is the equal of the 
finest art of a like nature the world has 
seen. 

To those persons who quite prop- 
erly point out that fashions change in 
painting, and who call our attention to 
the fact that the Barbizon school, the 
later Dutch school, even painters like 
Monet and Whistler and hundreds of 
others, have depreciated in recent years, 
one may say that the very truth of this 
points to a grave infirmity in either the 
art of painting itself or in the quality of 
mind that is implicated in art activities. 
Tastes change in music and literature; 
but standards are not swept away. One 
may lose one’s once acute reaction to 
Shakespeare or Keats, to Beethoven or 
Wagner, and yet maintain an objective 
respect for what these men represent. If 
painting can be dismissed on the ground 
that it is out-moded or that one has tired 
of it or that it does not fit in with a cer- 
tain scheme of interior decoration, then 
painting as an art is about on a level 
with spring suitings and the latest cut in 
dinner jackets. The question is not so 
much whether we have produced great 
painters; the question is that conditions 
are such that we cannot judge what 
painters we have from an unbiased, un- 
prejudiced standpoint. We are beaten 
before we start by the apparently in- 
eradicable idea that American painting 
is negligible. Something is terribly wrong 


. somewhere when an exquisite painter 


like Murphy (in his later work) can be 
ridiculed and thrown into the scrap-heap 
by the propaganda of the professional 
modernists. One must conclude either 
that America is-incapable of reacting 
adequately and independently to intrin- 
sic merit, or that painting is inherently 
an inferior art, a sort of factitious hobby, 
demoralized ‘by fad, individual whim, 
transient fashion, commercialism, and 4 
dubious kind of partisanship. , 
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An East Side American 
The Autobiography of a Son of the City 


By CHARLES STELZLE 
XIV 


Bucking the Radicals 


te thing a man born and brought up in the tenement 
district, trained in the street gang, and educated in the 
machine shop is sure not to be—a parlor Socialist. 
thing he is not likely to be—a standpatter. Charles Stelzle was 
He could not be a standpatter because, 


—and is—neither. 


' N J E hear a good deal these days 
about the uprising of the 
radicals. But I am more con- 
cerned about the downsitting of the con- 
servatives—those who are quite content 
with things as they are; who have com- 
fortable homes, can afford to wear good 
clothes, are assured of enough to eat, can 
educate their children, and who have 
snug little sums in the bank or in bonds 
which will take care of them in the fu- 
ture. 

The greatest menace to our American 
institutions to-day is not the labor agi- 
tator nor the trust magnate. The great- 
est menace to society is the smug, self- 
satisfied middle class, the ‘‘standpatters,” 
those who do not wish to be disturbed, 
the people who do not want to be com- 
pelled to face the real social facts of the 
twentieth century. 

The labor agitator has not created the 
social unrest in the world to-day. It has 
created him. He has been pushed up 
from among the people to give expression 
to their hopes and aspirations. It some- 
times happens that the business agent of 
a labor union, the “walking delegate,” 
orders a strike or creates a disturbance 
of some other kind, but actually it is 
the principal task of the business agent 
to keep men on the job. He is the least 
successful business agent who is always 
stirring up trouble “in order to show 
Workingmen that he is earning his sal- 
ary.” There are fools and demagogues 
among labor officials, just as there are 
among other leaders. But they usually 
find their own place—outside the organi- 
zation. 

One of the reasons why the average 
radical makes so little impression on his 
°pponents is that he assumes a superior 
ar toward them. He tolerates them; he 
pities them because of their “stupidity,” 
their lack of discernment. The radical 


Another 
Socialist either. 

















Underwood & Underwood 


Charles Evans Hughes 


Who spoke for legislative freedom 


may possess the most valuable truth, the 
securing of which may almost have cost 
him his life; but often he does not pre- 
sent it in the spirit of brotherhood and 
humility, and therefore he fails to con- 
vince us. Unfortunately, radicals who 
otherwise might render a great service to 
mankind often nullify the power of their 
teaching by accepting only intellectually 
the truth which they would have the rest 
of us practice. Many a promoter of 
“brotherhood” is found to be a tremen- 
dous individualist. Many a politician 
who advocates service to the state be- 
comes a mere demagogue. 


\ J ery early in my public work I en- 
countered the severest kind of op- 
position from the Socialists. They could 


after his experience as boy and man, he could not be content 
with things as they were. 
parlor anything. As a matter of fact, he was not any kind of 
He has had to meet the attack of many a 
radical, though he himself has sometimes been called one. 


And of course he could not be a 


see but one motive in my activities, 
namely, to keep workingmen satisfied 
with their present economic conditions. 
They insisted that I was a “tool of the 
capitalistic class.” They insisted that, if 
I were sincere in my declarations that I 
was interested in the welfare of working 
people, I would see to it that the Church 
advocated Socialism, because they main- 
tained that Socialism was the economic 
system which Jesus taught. To them, 
any one who could not accept that doc- 
trine was either a hypocrite or a fraud. 
As the movement which I headed re- 
ceived National publicity, the Socialistic 
papers “roasted” me periodically for 
several years, declaring that I was a 
menace to the working class of America. 
Victor Berger, who afterward became 
Congressman from Milwaukee, was par- 
ticularly vicious—first, because of his 
Socialistic convictions, and, secondly, be- 
cause of his atheistic principles. 

It was amusing that while this was go- 
ing on among the Socialists I had recur- 
rent encounters with employers’ associa- 
tions, which systematically attacked me 
editorially and accusec ae of being “a 
spy in the employ of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor,” and of following up 
their officers and speakers throughout 
the country and holding mass-meetings 
to counteract their influence; which, of 
course, was perfectly absurd. 

During the first year of the Labor 
Temple’s establishment I was called 
upon to give a great variety of addresses 
in different parts of New York City, par- 
ticularly at open forum meetings during 
the winter. I noticed that, no matter 
where I spoke, there was a group of radi- 
cals who trailed me about and attempted 
to heckle me, in order to discredit what- 
ever message I brought to my audience. 
Now heckling was my especial delight. 
For, in spite of the greatest liberty given 
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to all kinds of audiences all over the 
United States, I had not been asked a 
new question in some years. At least the 
questions were the same in principle. 
And as the man on the platform usually 
has the advantage over the man in the 
audience, provided he can hold his head 
and can laugh with the crowd even when 
the laugh is on himself, it was usually 
pretty good fun. 

Toward the end of the winter’s work, 
at the close of a particularly important 
meeting, a husky-looking man who had 
been standing at the rear of the audience 
saluted me as I was about to go out. I 
knew instinctively who he was—a mem- 
ber of the police force; for “by their 
shoes ye shall know them.” 

“VYou’ve been doing a lot of talking 
around town this winter,” he remarked, 
with a smile; to which I nodded as- 
sent. 

“Well,” he said, “there wasn’t a time 
when you spoke anywhere in this town 
but that I had a force of detectives in 
the audience. Do you remember the 
night at the Labor Temple,” he went on, 
“when you were bucking the I. W. Ws. 
and the rest of the radicals who were 
breaking into the churches? That 
night we had fifty detectives in the 
crowd. If anything had happened, we 
would have corralled the whole gang.” 

I remembered with much amusement 
that in the midst of the excitement 
that evening, when trouble seemed 
to threaten, the presiding officer had 
shouted to the crowd that if peace were 
not maintained instantly he would call 
in a policeman. From which I had vig- 
orously dissented, “because,” I re- 
marked, ‘‘we can handle this crowd our- 
selves without the aid of any ‘cop.’” It 
must have made the fifty policemen in 
the audience smile to think that the joke 
was on me. 


HERE is no doubt that radicalism is 

growing among the workingmen of 
America. We sometimes imagine that 
conditions in this country ‘are so favor- 
able for the common people that the red 
aspect of many European countries can 
never be duplicated in the United States. 
We go blindly on, not only crying, 
““ “Peace, peace,’ when there is no peace,” 
but “causing the day of violence to draw 
nigh.” 

Whatever may happen in Russia is 
bound to affect conditions in the United 
States. Indeed, the changes that are 
taking place in every country in Europe 
are sure to affect us sooner or later. 

If the horrors of revolution are not to 
be duplicated in America, we must set 


our own house in order. We must break 
down class consciousness and class war 
and abolish class hatred. Combinations 
of employers and capitalists to fight la- 
bor only help to produce a revolution. 
They sow the seed of Bolshevism. 

The tendency to use the courts and 
injunctions to produce “harmony” is 
based upon fear and force; and force and 
fear never will produce good economic 
relationships any more than they will 
help friendship between individuals. The 
power of labor to stop industry, often be- 
cause of disagreement among contending 
unions, is not conducive to industrial 
peace, but rather brings contempt upon 
the entire labor movement, and is of a 
piece with the employer’s efforts to gain 
his ends by the lockout and the personal 
boycott. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., remarked to 
me in conversation that the big man of 
the future in the industrial world will not 
be the promoter, or the efficiency man, 
but the one who can bring about right 
relationships between employers and em- 
ployees; the man who, on the one hand, 
can interpret the men to the bosses, and, 
on the other hand, interpret the bosses to 
the men. 

On general principles, it is better to 
understand a man than it is to silence 
him; and this refers to. movements as 
well as individuals. New York State.ex- 
pelled five Socialists from its Legislature, 
in spite of the protests of some of the 
leading jurists of America, including so 
eminent a conservative as Justice Charles 
E. Hughes. The East Siders in New 
York, who had elected them and who 
had been urged to use ballots instead of 
bullets, wondered what had happened to 
our democratic government. Not satis- 
fied with this action, the opponents of 
Socialism introduced measures which 
would prohibit any man or woman who 
declared himself in favor of Socialism 
from receiving a diploma to practice 
law. There is far more danger in this 
kind of repression than in the mouth- 
ings of the worst “radical” this side of 
Russia. 

Neither is the unrest of the world go- 
ing to be cured by making fun of any- 


body, as I learned by experience. You’ 


cannot cartoon or lampoon out of exist- 
ence social inequalities and economic in- 
justices. Neither can they be eliminated 
through absent treatment. There must 
be a spirit of brotherhood among all 
classes of men. 


HE growing restlessness and radical- 
ism among the workingmen of 
America have been quite obvious to me 
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as I have attended the annual Conven- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Labor and have seen the growth of 
Socialistic strength. Nor is this social 
unrest limited to workingmen. It is 
seen as never before among the semi- 
professional class and the “white collar” 
group. 

The cause is not the reasons generally 
assigned to it. The labor agitator is not 
responsible for it. Neither is it the 
power of wealth or land monopoly or ab- 
ject poverty. These have always existed 
in greater measure than they do to-day. 
The workingman is unquestionably bet- 
ter off than he has ever been, but he has 
never been more dissatisfied than he is 
to-day. 

This social unrest is caused, first of 
all, by our public libraries. Not that the 
library contains books on Bolshevism and 
radicalism which workingmen eagerly 
read; for ordinarily the committees in 
charge of the selection of the books see 
to it that they are not placed within the 
workers’ reach. But books on democ- 
racy, government, history, and economics 
are being read by workers. The libra- 
rian of one of our large cities said re- 
cently that if present tendencies continue 
the workingmen will be the only edu- 
cated people in America. 

Art galleries are responsible for social 
unrest; for there ideals are stimulated. 
Universities and public schools cause 
social unrest. Big business in its adver- 
tising is responsible, by constantly urg- 
ing working people to buy’ and enjoy 
better things. The advertising manager 
who would dare permit himself to believe 
that working people should be satisfied 
with the things that they now possess 
would promptly lose his job. 

Prohibition causes social unrest. Be- 
fore workingmen become very much dis- 
turbed about their economic conditions 
they must first have sober minds. 
Therefore the Socialists and other radi- 
cals have always been strong for prohi- 
bition. The Church causes social unrest. 
The early disciples preached a doctriue 
which was “turning the world upside 
down.” This has always been the re- 
sult of the sincere preaching of the 
“Gospel.” 

Social unrest, therefore, is the legiti- 
mate outcome of the finest idealism the 
world has ever known. 

There is one great chance in all this 
agitation for the man and woman with 
broad sympathies and a big heart: the 
chance for unselfish leadership. The 
danger is that the new democracy which 
shall emerge will be dominated by 4 
spirit of gross materialism. That would 
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be worse than unfortunate. It would be 


disastrous for all of us. 


| ve ten years I had been promoting 
social service work mainly in the 


industrial field for the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions As that was 
an entirely new field, the methods 


adopted were subject to many misunder- 
standings, and it was natural that during 
the pioneering period there continued to 
pile up criticisms. 

The growing opposition of a small 
coterie of conservatives living mostly in 
and about Pittsburgh became so deter- 
mined and so bitter that the Board 
gradually grew very timid in its attitude 
toward the development of the most re- 
cently inaugurated aspects of the work. 
The budget for my department was so 
severely cut by a group of “financial ex- 
perts” that the work was severely crip- 
pled, although at no time had the budget 
been large. Moreover, there was a feel- 
ing among some of the officials of the 
Board itself that “the tail was wagging 
the dog;” that the various departments 
which I was heading—Social Service, 
Country Life, Immigration and Survey— 
Were dominating the entire work of the 
Board. 

In view of the whole situation, I felt 
that in justice to the Board, whose chief 
function, after all, was the raising of 
funds to carry on the work for which it 
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was originally designed, it was best for 
me to resign, particularly as the General 
Assembly had appointed a committee to 
reorganize the various departments of 
the Board, which meant those that I had 
promoted and established. 

In the main, the officials of the Board 
had stood loyally for my program, even 
though at times they did not understand 
it or approve it in its entirety, and even 
when a former Moderator of the General 
Assembly accused me of “killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg” because I 
protested in the name of the Church 
against the unnecessary slaughter of 
workingmen in the Pittsburgh rolling 
mills. 

An influential member of the Board 
declared himself unalterably opposed to 
the work that I was carrying on, because 
he believed that the money which the 
Board had been given should be used 
only for the purpose of organizing 
churches which should later become 
“fountains of beneficence;” and he de- 
clared that my Labor Temple—he specif- 
ically stated that it belonged to me—as 
well as my other enterprises, were merely 
“sink holes” into which the Board for 
years had been pouring its money. The 
fact was, however, that I had repeatedly 
offered to personally raise all the money 
that was needed to make up my entire 
budget if the Board would permit me to 
do so, but this request was invariably 
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rejected because it was well known by 
the Board that many of the churches in- 
creased their contributions very percep- 
tibly because of the modernized program 
which the Board was suggesting to the 
churches and to the entire country. 

When my resignation was announced, 
many hundreds of letters came to me 
from friends throughout the entire coun- 
try, asking that I reconsider my decision. 
But I felt very keenly that my usefulness 
in the Church organization had come to 
an end. I was further convinced that 
the field in which I would be compelled 
to work thereafter was one which would 
permit me to engage in the larger forms 
of social service for such groups as de- 
sired to use my experience and methods. 

Most of the religious papers in the 
United States and a large number of 
daily newspapers took the occasion to 
print editorials about the work I had ac- 
complished during my ten years with the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
as, for example, this in the Washington 
“Herald:” 


When Charlie Stelzle, as he is famil- 
iarly known in church and labor cir- 
cles, announced in New York a few 
days ago his resignation from the 
Home Mission Board bureau of social 
service, to become a “consulting so- 
ciologist” for undenominational church 
organizations, industrial enterprises, 
and other social service agencies, it 
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Dr. Frank Mason North 


was like a real bomb in the Presby- 
terian camp. 


Stelzle founded the Church and La- 
bor Department of the Presbyterians 
ten years ago, when everybody else in 
the Church was afraid to espouse the 
industrial cause in general, and the 
trade-union movement in particular. 
With remarkable energy and a good 


deal of advertising skill he made the 
Presbyterian Church the pioneer in 
what is now a generally espoused 
cause by the leading churches under 
the title of “social service commis- 
sion.” Manifestly he has rendered a 
great service to the whole Christian 


cause. 


My sympathies with the Church and 
my convictions regarding its opportuni- 
ties have never been slackened. Indeed, 
immediately following my resignation I 
began a speaking campaign throughout 
the entire country, receiving more invi- 
tations for addresses than I could pos- 
sibly fill, meeting ministers, laymen in 
the churches, social workers, and other 
groups, and emphasizing my conviction 
that never in all of its history did the 
Church have the chance which it has 
to-day to promote a far-reaching work 
which would give it greater influence 
than ever before. 

Two or three years after I had left 
the Presbyterian Church the Federal 
Council of Churches requested me to be- 
come the “Field Secretary for Special 
Service,” with practically unlimited op- 
portunities to put into operation the pro- 
gram which the Council had adopted. I 
have always admired the courage of Dr. 
Frank Mason North, President of the 
Federal Council, and Dr. Charles S. 
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Dr. Charles S. Macfarland 


Macfarland, its General Secretary, for 
giving me this chance. I carried on my 
work with the Federal Council until some 
time after the United States entered the 
World War. Then I resigned, to take 
charge of the publicity for the American 
Red Cross in Washington in the field of 
industry and the Church. I continued 
this work until the Armistice was signed. 


Next week Mr. Stelzle will tell of his experiences with the question of prohibition 


Tammany Hall 


The biography of a political institution which functions three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year 


r YWO weeks after George Washing- 
ton took office as President of 
the United States William Moo- 

ney, an ex-Revolutionary soldier cred- 

ited with having served on both sides 
during the War of Independence, 
founded the Society of St. Tammany, or 
the Columbian Order, which has since 
been a sinister spot in American politics. 

It has been much used as a factor in 
controlling the vote of New York, first 
by Aaron Burr, and until Tweed’s rise 
to power was a singular combination of 
the aristocrat and the proletariat. 

The Irish immigrants who landed des- 
titute in the city found in the organiza- 
tion a friend that never forsook them, 
and soon became—and remain—the un- 
derpinning of the organization, though 
not until the fall of Tweed did they -be- 
come potent at the top. Tweed was of 
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English parentage, but took on a couple 
of Irish side-partners—Richard B. Con- 
nolly and Peter B. Sweeney. The result 
was the looting of New York and a con- 
siderable amount of public improve- 
ments which the Knickerbockers would 
have denied the town. An honest Tweed 
would have deserved a monument bigger 
than the Statue of Liberty. 


Martin Van Buren’s son, “Prince 


John,” had much to do with it in the 
ante-Tweed days, and John T. Hoffman, 
an aristocrat to his finger-tips, whom the 
Hall madé Mayor and Governor, was 
another voice high in its counsels. Au- 
gustus Schell and August Belmont were 
also eminent sharers in the management. 
Schell briefly succeeded Tweed when he 
was dethroned. After Schell came a 
continuation of the Boss system inaugu- 
rated by Tweed. John Kelly was the 


first, a firm-minded Irishman, who defied 
the Democrats of the State in a bolt that 
defeated Lucius Robinson, one oi the 
best Governors New York ever knew. 
Upon Kelly’s death, Richard Croker 
took charge and “worked for his ovn 
pocket all the time,” as he frankly testi- 
fied before a legislative investigating 
committee. Retiring with full pockets, 
Croker was succeeded by a short-lived 
triumvirate, which soon faded out, leav- 
ing Charles F. Murphy in control. Mur- 
phy proved to be a wise leader and an 
easy Boss. He died moderately rich, 20 
far as the public figures went to show, 
and possessed an amazing supply of 
common sense in politics. For one thing, 
he fed no revenges. Some said he had 
a thick hide. 

Perhaps this was so, but his head har- 
bored an acute mind. He was never 
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caught in any form of corruption, as 
Croker was, and probably represented as 
much integrity as anybody could in his 
position. Upon his death he was suc- 
ceeded by George Washington Olvany, a 
minor judge about whom little is known, 
and who is credited with getting much 
of his guidance from Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, who could easily have been Boss 
had he not been persuaded to take a 
second term as Governor. Smith loomed 
large as a Presidential candidate in the 
Democratic Convention of 1924. He is 
still in the field. Though strongly sup- 
ported by New York, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts, his ambition has to face 
an anti-Catholic South and West. No 
one can depreciate his talent in dealing 
with the rather moderate political prob- 
lems of the day, or the mediocre major- 
ity of up-State Republicans whom he 
regularly outwits at Albany. 

The “Hall” is popularly supposed to 
live off political patronage. This is in- 
correct. The small salaries and limited 
opportunities of men in office provide 
poor pickings. The big income comes 
from liberal leaders and a “General 
Committee,” with.an unlim?ted member- 
ship, which pays $5 or more per head for 
the privilege of being so honored. 

In hundreds of ways the leaders serve 
their constituents—the luckless, the out- 
of-work, and the “boys” who get caught. 
They are charitable and helpful to peo- 
ple who have no other friends. The 
amount of running around a Tammany 
leader does would wear out a whole 
charity organization society. They keep 
“close” to the people and are not afraid 
to soil their hands. It is this elemental 
kindness that keeps. the “Hall” strong 
with common folks. 

For eighty years the organization 
lodged in a red-brick, mansard-roofed 
building at the corner of Park Row and 
Frankfort Street, where the New York 
“Sun” was quartered in after years. 
Tweed built the present “Hall” on Four- 
teenth Street, between Irving Place and 
Third Avenue, backing up the old Acad- 
emy of Music, long the social center of 
New York’s upper ten. Its opening day 
Was celebrated on July 4, 1868, by the 
locating of a National Demoeratic Con- 
vention within its doors: To-day it is a 
house of mystery to most New Yorkers. 
Few or none ever go inside its portals. 
The “organization” has its offices there, 
and occasionally celebrates in the good- 
Sized hall. Besides this, the building 
Contains a theater, where the eminent 
~ Pastor once held forth and sang 

lige a Lady” and other ditties in a 
rather cracked voice. 

a appear now as its managers. 
aily performances are attended 








Tammany Hall, 
decorated for the 
Democratic Con- 


vention in 1924 
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only by males, and outside, when the 
show is over, hard-faced men furtively 
offer the outcoming audiences vile 
“French” postal cards when the police- 
man is not too near. He usually isn’t. 
The posters show performers almost as 
lightly clad as women in society or the 
young ladies in the subways. 

Probably in 1928 the “Hall” will 
loom large again in National politics. It 
is a Democratic institution in name—a 
wheel within a wheel, in fact. That it 
could survive more than a century and a 
third is one of the marvels of American 
politics. The corruptions that have at- 
tended its leadership should have wiped 
it out long ago. It has been jarred a 
number of times—often beaten—but 
never destroyed. 

Under constantly repressing legisla- 


tion, the city government has become 
more and more an affair of Civil Service. 
The Mayor is a figurehead, the Common 
Council impotent. Only the State Leg- 
islature can disturb the orderly course of 
the city’s affairs. These are well admin- 
istered. The departments are in the 
main competently headed and in all 
cases well run. It is easy for a citizen 
to do business with the city and to get 
a square deal. This was not always true. 

That it requires a super-organization 
to control local politics is, however, an 
anomaly that ought not to exist in the 
kind of a country the United States pre- 
tends to be. So long, however, as New 
York City continues to be part of a State 
centered one hundred and fifty miles 
away it will probably continue to pro- 
tect itself in this fashion. 
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Plan Now To Get 


610" T 7% 


on Your July Funds 


Make your selection from 
our current offerings of 
First Mortgage Bonds 


AST year American investors put into city real 
estate bonds approximately one billion dollars, 
which was twice the total investment in 

such securities for 1923, and twenty times the total 
for 1919. 
This tendency of investors to put more and more of 
their funds into first mortgage bonds is evidenced 
most strongly in January and July, when millions 
of dollars are released for investment through in- 
terest and dividend payments, and through the 
redemption of maturing securities. 
This year because of the low yields prevailing on 
other high-grade investment securities, and also 
because of the recent ups and downs of the securities 
market, the July demand for well-secured first mort- 
gage bonds doubtless will be heavier than ever 
before. 


SMITH BONDS ARE SAFE BONDS 
Modern income-producing property, located in such 
important cities as Washington, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh—cities where economic conditions and 
real estate values are sound—is the security behind 
the 634% and 7% First Mortgage Bonds which we 
now offer for June investment or July reservation. 
Each issue of Smith Bonds is protected by safe- 
guards that have resulted in our record of no Joss to 
any investor in 53 years. 


MATURITIES 2 YEARS TO 10 YEARS 
An investment in these bonds will give you a 
definite dependable income of 634% or 7%, and you 
have at the present time a choice of maturities from 
2 years to 10 years. You may invest in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $500 or $100. If you expect to have 
funds for investment within the coming month, you 
can make certain of obtaining the security, maturity 
and interest rate that you want by making your 
selection now. No deposit is required on July 
reservations, 


A LIBERAL INVESTMENT PLAN 


If you wish, payment for one or more $500 or $1,000 
bonds may be extended over a longer period. Under 
our Investment Savings Plan you may purchase 
these bonds by 10 equal monthly payments. Your 
payments earn the full rate of bond interest. 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKLETS 
Send your name and address on the form below for 
descriptions of our current offerings. We also will 
send you our two booklets, giving further particu- 
lars about our Investment Savings Plan, and ex- 
plaining the time-tested safeguards that have made 
Smith Bonds the choice of investors in 48 states and 
in 33 countries and territories abroad. 


THE F. H. Situ Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston Albany 


uffalo Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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WILLIAM COBBETT. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2. 


We are all better off for a liberal em- 
ployment of invective, thinks Mr. Ches- 
terton; and the bad state of things these 
recent years has been due in considerable 
part to “the comparative absence of 
abuse in social and senatorial life.” A 
promise of better times is seen in the 
practice of certain Labor members of 
Parliament in cutting loose and shouting 
names, and on top of that we now have a 
revival of interest in that master of 
“splendid scurrility,” William Cobbett. 
The persons and things excoriated by 
him deserved all they got, according to 
the author, and the man is now coming 
to be recognized, for all his obvious 
shortcomings, as a prophet who saw more 
clearly than any of his contemporaries 
the blighting effects of industrialism. 
The notion of Cobbett as an agitator 
who jumped from one extreme to another 
is indignantly repudiated; he was, “in 
every essential sense, a very consistent 
man.” As a presumptive Tory he stood 
for the same causes that he supported 
when denounced as a Radical. The con- 
fusion was not in Cobbett, but in the 
terms “Radical” and “Tory.” His 
changed attitude toward Thomas Paine 
was due, not to a change in his own 
principles, but to a realization that in his 
earlier days he had _ misunderstood 
Paine and had misjudged Paine’s pur- 
poses. ‘Mr. Chesterton in his happiest 
vein,” reads the jacket blurb, and the 
text supports the assertion. With a 
proper discount for the overplus of Ches- 
tertonian paradox and epigram, the 
reader will find herein a brilliantly exe- 
cuted characterization of the People’s 
Tribune. 

UPROOTED. By Brand Whitlock. D. Appleton 

& Co., New York. $2. 

In a story which grows both in texture 
and interest as it proceeds Brand Whit- 
lock gives an adequate portrayal of 
Americans abroad, at Paris and on the 
Riviera. The center of the picture is the 
episode of Betty Marsh, the dashing, 
colorful, crude American girl, and Wal- 
dron, an elderly American artist, up- 
rooted so long that he is a foreigner by 
instinct and taste. Their attraction for 
each other, because it remains a passing 
episode with wistful shadings, gives a 
certain beauty to the book. Betty is the 
modern, Middle-Western town product 
to the life. Her personality fairly jabs 
one in the eye. She ends, of course, by 
marrying a rising young engineer as ro- 
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bust and commonplace as he can be 
made. Several other types are wel! 
done—Bunker, the nouveau riche; Mrs. 
Richardson, the assiduous climber; Lady 
Agnes, a fine, sensible Englishwoman; 
and Dorothy, the widow of a French 
count, Waldron’s one-time love, whose 
flavor is too faint and indefinite a per- 
fume to linger. On the whole, a credit- 
able, though ephemeral novel. 

WARRIORS IN UNDRESS. By F. J. Hudleston. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $3.50. 

The librarian of the British War 
Office writes a pleasing book of essays in 
military biography. Mr. Hudleston’s 
style is a little maddening; he suffers 
from a surfeit of ideas, and has recourse 
to a great number of foot-notes and par- 
enthetical remarks. With this exception, 
however, the book is thoroughly enjoy- 
able. Mr. Hudleston discusses Welling- 
ton, the Duke of York (Major Bag- 
stock’s friend), English and American 
generals of the Crimea and of the Civil 
War. He ventures on that dangerous 
ground for an Englishman, the use of 
American slang, and, although he seems 
to have learned it chiefly at the movies 
—or the cinema, as he would say—he is 
mainly correct. He is friendly and well 
informed on American affairs, and his 
book for many other reasons is to be 
commended to all who enjoy pleasant 
gossip about the old commanders. 
HANGMAN’S HOUSE. By Donn Byrne. The 

Century Company, New York. 2.50. 

Mr. Byrne charms us with a novel 
that follows the romantic tradition, 
though we may question his right to call 
himself the last of the old school Irish 
novelists, heirs of Goldsmith, Sterne, and 
Lever. A century hence the cognoscenti 
may so acclaim him, but not for years 
can any man make definite pronounce- 
ment. The scene of this novel is the 
Dublin countryside in 1905 and its 
characters such well-defined types as an 
honest young squire with more character 
than brains, wealth enough for dignity 


of life, a courageous, quiet man—such is 


Dermot McDermot. Then there is 
Connaught O’Brien. Suffice to say she 
is all that one could wish in a heroine. 
Her father, Baron. Glenmalure, erstwhile 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, would be 
very much at home in American munici- 
pal politics—a strong man, but “crooked 
as the left hind leg of a dog.” He is 
honest only in family affairs and money 
matters, because he knows that in these 
relations honesty is the best policy. The 
author, forgetting to be romantic, 
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THE REVOLT 
OF MODERN 
YOuTH 


by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
and Wainwright Evans 





MONG the hundreds of 
noted people who have 

paid tribute to the importance, 
the sincerity, honesty and cour- 
age of this book and its value 
as a human document are: — 


Luther Burbank; Edward Alls- 
worth Ross, sociologist; George 
F. Pierrot, Editor of The 
American Boy; Dr. W. F. Robie, 
author of Sex and Life; Jim 
Tully, novelist; Dr.3 Charles 
Platt, President, National Pro- 
bation Association; Dr. Daniel 
Bell Leary, psychologist; Fannie 
Hurst, novelist; David Starr 
Jordan; Gordon Law, Secretary 
of Y.M.C.A., Newburgh, N. Y.; 
Joshua Lieberman, Sec’y, 
Pioneer Youth of America; 
Roger Baldwin, American Civil 
Liberties Union; William Allen 
White; Wilfred Lay, author of 
“A Plea for Monogamy”; J. N. 
Williams; Upton Sinclair, nov- 
elist, etc. 


5th large edition, $3.00 


Ym GOOD BOOKS 
up BONI & LIVERIGHT, N.Y. 


Avoid Disappointment! 
PLAN YOUR 
SUMMER NOW 


Let Us Arrange Everything 
Pressoasbostonth accommo- 














dations both on the European 

boats and on our own coast 
and lake vessels are being snapped 
up months in advance. No mat- 
ter whether your vacation is two 
months or two weeks—no matter 
whether you plan to go abroad or 
to see America first—we advise 
you to consult our Travel and 
Hotel Bureau at once. Maintained 
solely for the purpose of supply- 
ing you with maps and guide- 
books and for making your reser- 
vations, our Bureau eagerly awaits 
your commands. Write us a line, 
telling us about how long you can 
be away, how many people will 
go with you, and what you can 
spend. Make use of our experi- 
ence. Our service is prompt and 
efficient. We make no charge. 
You are under no obligation. 
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120 East 16th Street New York 
























achieves a notable characterization. This 
old reprobate is more than credible. He 
is alive. Obeying the command of her 
dying father, Connaught marries John 
Darcy. (His name and the heavy red 
beard mark him for a villain.) Con- 
naught loves Dermot, yet she is bound 
to John Darcy. The tragic tangle ad- 
mits of but one escape within the rules 
of the old school romancers. One may 
be certain of the outcome, but the proc- 
ess of arriving at it is an agreeable one. 
Racy Hibernianisms, the virile imagina- 
tive English of the Irish-born, lend this 
novel a distinction sui generis which its 
conventional plot and (with one excep- 
tion) trite characterizations would other- 
wise deny it. 


THE FOURTH QUEEN. By Isabel Paterson. 


Boni & Liveright, New York. $2. 

This is not a treatise on poker, but a 
vivid and quickly moving story of the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, its events 
strung upon the adventures of young 
Jack Montagu, cadet of a good family 
and loyal subject of the great Queen. 

The story opens with the sighting of 
the Spanish Armada off Plymouth and 
ends with the execution of the Earl of 
Essex, a period of thirteen years, during 
which Montagu’s adventures are many 
and various. When the signal fires were 
seen which heralded the approach of the 
invaders, the recruiting ports were fairly 
swamped with young men of every de- 
gree who sought to serve against the 
Don, and the officers tried hard to send 
the raw recruits back to their farms and 
trades. Young Montagu, however, had 
a service warrant, and finally was taken 
on board a wretched craft, destined to 
be used as a fire-ship, and the next two 
chapters contain a glowing description 
of the great fight when the Spanish fleet 
was dispersed. Then follows an account 
of Montagu’s presentation at Court, 
which brings vividly before us, not only 
Queen Elizabeth, but her maids of 
honor, her lords-in-waiting, and such 
notable figures as Burghley, Walsing- 
ham, and Lord Essex. 

Montagu’s adventures include his 
transportation to the West Indies, his 
escape, and his marriage with the grand- 
daughter of Sir Thomas More. He is 
arrested as implicated in the affair which 
brought Essex to the scaffold, but es- 
capes the latter’s fate, and the book 
ends with his reunion with his wife and 
child. 

Mrs. Paterson has done her work ex- 
tremely well. Especially good are the 
scenes in which Queen Elizabeth figures 
and which bring her personality strongly 
before us—her vanity, her ungovernable 
temper, her hardness, but, in spite of all, 
the idol of her people, England’s greatest 
queen. 
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“The human intestinal tract is the most prolific 
source of disease.” —Professor Foges, Vienna. 


LAZY COLON 


(LARGE INTESTINE) 
By CHARLES M. CAMPBELL 


Associated with 

ALBERT K. DETWILLER, M,D. 

Sir Hermann Weber, 
an eminent English 
physician, was 
secended from excep- 
tionally short - lived 
ancestors for four 
generations. Making 
a study of longevity, 
he decided to try 
for a long life. His 
celebrated book on 
“Longevity” was 
published in his 95th 
year (1923). The 
principles he lays 
down are fully di- 
gested in the chapter 
on Longevity in 
‘The Lazy Colon.” 


Newer methods in the treatment of intestinal 
stasis (constipation and allied disorders) since 
the first use of the X-Ray in the study of the 
intestinal tract in 1907. Not a health book in the 
ordinary sense or one given to theories or fads, 
but derived from the investigations of over 350 
physicians and scientists of international reputa- 
tion. One of the important books of the decade, 
just issued, simple in language, full of detail, 
authoritative, very interesting. 
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Sir HERMANN WEBER 


Many reeorders. The president of a large cor- 
poration of New York and New London, Conn., 
in ordering six additional books, says: “I intend 
to give the six additional copies to friends. The 
book is so sensible and full of helpful informa- 
tion clearly presented that I think it will be 
prized in any home.” 


Judge E. H. Gary, head of U. S. Steel: “It ts 
a fine piece of work and I congratulate you.” 

Prof. John Dewey, Columbia University, N. Y¥.: 
“I read the book with much interest, parts of it 
several times. You have rendered us all a ser- 
vice by making this material available.” 

Prof. Paul C. Phillips, Amherst College, Dept. 
Hygiene and Physical Education: “Nowhere have 

seen so well solved the problem of giving at 
the same time popular and authoritative infor- 
mation on this subject.” 

Martin W. Barr, M.D., noted physician and 
author: “Sat up most of last night reading this 
delightful and masterly book.” 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek Sanitarium: 
“The authors are to be congratulated on produc- 
ing this excellent work, which will no doubt have 
a large sale.’’ 

Hon. Wm. R. Green, Chairman Ways and Means 
Committee, Congress, says: ‘‘‘How to Add 20 
Years to Your Life’ would be a good title for 
this book.” 


PARTIAL LIST OF 37 CHAPTER TITLES 


Biggest Dividends in Life Paid by a Healthy 
Colon; Contrary to General Belief There Is Little 
Digestion in the Stcmach; How Microscopic Plant 
Life Promotes Putrefaction im the Colon; Sur- 
prising Theories of Water Drinking; Mysteries of 
the Intestine Revealed by X-Ray; Some Curious 
Causes of Intestinal Stasis; Commonest Form of 
Stasis; Startling Theories of Self-Poisoning; Story 
the Urine Tells; Hardening of the Arteries and 
Blood Pressure; Purgatives—Their Proper and 
Improper Use; Mineral Oil as a Laxative; Bran 
or Agar, Which? Vitamin Facts; The Ounce of 
Prevention; Greatest Menace of All; Intelligent 
Use of the Enema; The Coated Tongue—Its Cause 
and Meaning; Is Sugar of Milk the Long-Sought 
Remedy? New Light on Longevity; Effects of 
Tobacco on Longevity; Prominent Authorities on 
Good Complexions and Loss of Hair; A_ Bad 
Colon, Bad Teeth; Starting Right with Young 
Children. 








EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
120 West 32d St., Dept. 8, New York 

Gentlemen: Herewith find remittance fer 
$2.64 for The Lazy Colon. I can return it ia 
good condition after five days’ examination if 
it is not satisfactory and my money will be 
refunded. 
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—nausea, dizziness and faintness 
caused by all forms of Travel Mo- 
tion. Sea, Train, Auto, Car or Air 
Travel Sickness yields promptly to 
Mothersill’s. 36 
75¢c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


Montreal 


New York 
London 


Paris 















25 Years 








The 
Church Touring Guild 


President: REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, Etc. 
Arrangements handled by 
Sir Henry Lunn, Lrp, 
from 


$345 


INCLUDING OCEAN PASSAGE 
AND ALL EXPENSES 


Apply for Illustrated Booklet No. 20 


CHURCH TOURING GUILD 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















10 na adialt. Cruises 


rk— 
NewY? Quebec 


Nn cruises via Luxurious twin-screw 


“FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Sailing from New York 


July 3 and 17 
Allowing two days at Quebec for sightseeing. 
Magnificent scenery, smooth water, cool 
weather. Orchestra for dancing. 

Round Trip, 10 days, $150 and up 
One way to Quebec, $80 and up 
For Illustrated Booklets Write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street, New York City 
Or Any Local Tourist Agent 

















Soe ANY BOOK 
IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay the 
postage. Standard authors, fine edi- 
tions, new books, alt at biggest . 
ings. Be sure to send postcard for 
Clarkson’s catalog. 
FREE Write for our great book cat- 
alog. This catalog is a short 
course in literature and is so used 
some of America’s leading universities; 
k lovers buy from it. Free i you write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON EiE5°2% 


607 CLARKSON BLDC., CHICACO, ILL. 









“Che Book Lovers Corner” 


FOREICN LANCGUACES 


by ge ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN BOOKS. 
Our stock is most complete. Send for catalogue, stat- 
ing language desired. SCHOEN HOF’S, 387 Washington 

+ Boston, Mass. 











Fiction 
HEAT. Pad Isa Glenn. A. A. Knopf, New York. 
$2.50. 


A story of army life in the Philippines. 
The deteriorating effects of languid atmos- 
phere, depressing heat, insidious perfumes 
and flower scents are undercurrents of 
this study of a fight between convention 
and tradition as against primitive passion 
over the soul and life of a young officer. 
His failure to distinguish between romance 
and honor is tragic in the extreme. 

HERE AND BEYOND. ~~ Edith Wharton. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $2.50. 

In this collection of short stories Mrs. 
Wharton takes the reader from bleak New 
England to torrid Africa and back again. 
The first story, ‘‘Miss Mary Pask,” is an 
eerie tale of a lady who was more interest- 
ing dead than alive. All the cruelty of 
superstitious fact and fancy is woven into 
the story. “Bewitched” is a variation of 
the vampire theme; it tells of the nightly 
seductions of an unimaginative.New Eng- 
land farmer by a dead girl. Of her his wife 
says: “A stake through the breast! That’s 
the old way; and it’s the only way.” At 
the tragic ending to the story one is hardly 
sure whether the tracks of bare feet over 
the snow to their meeting-place are those 
of the dead or her living sister. From 
the same source as the author’s inter- 
esting book of travel “In Morocco” comes 
the story “The Seed of the Faith.” Mr. 
Blandhorn is one of those missionaries who 
“had known robbery and murder and in- 
trigue and all the dark maleficence of 
Africa; and he remained as serene, as con- 
fident and guileless as on the day when he 
had first set foot on that evil soil.” His 
losing fight to bring religion to the land 
where “only Allah is great” is a tragic 
story of bringing coals to Newcastle. More 
cheery and delightfully satirical are “The 
Temperate Zone” and “Velvet Earpads.” 
In the latter an unbelievably absent- 
minded professor is exposed to the wiles of 
a beautiful Russian refugee, and is the in- 
strument of her great good fortune. His 
velvet earpads—a trick learned from Her- 
bert Spencer—are a tip to all who wish to 
travel abroad in seclusion. 


ODTAA. By John Masefield. The Macmillan 


Company, New York. 2.50. 

A weird and mocking tale is this last 
product from the ingenious mind of Mr. 
Masefield. He expels his hero from Eng- 
land and leads him to what would appear 
to be the Banda Oriental, in South Amer- 
ica, Where his troubles begin at once. 
They last but a few days—but such days 
and such nights! Were it other than Mr. 
Masefield who is writing, one would sus- 
pect him of trying to burlesque an old- 
fashioned dime novel. Something happens 
in every paragraph and there is no happy 
ending. 

THE SECRET LISTENERS OF THE EAST. By 
D. G. Mukerji. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $2. 

A tale of India and Central Asia with 
almost as much of criminal incident and 
secret plotting as has Kipling’s “Kim,” but 
also, alas! without the genius of that great 
story. The descriptive part is better than 
the fiction. 

THE NEST. By Anne Se dgwick. Houghton Mif- 
fllin Company, Boston. $2.50. 

Miss Sedgwick’s short stories deserve to 
be known to the admirers of her “Tante” 
and “The Little French Girl.” When “The 
Nest” first appeared (in 1913), The Outlook 
said, “Not a detail is missing from her pic- 
tures.” 


Biography 


FIELDING THE NOVELIST. A Study in Liter- 
ary Reputation. By Frederic T. Blanchard. 
Ftd Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 


While the final word on Fielding has 
perhaps been said by Professor W. I. 
Cross, this study by Mr. Blanchard is a 
work of especial worth to teachers and 


The Outlook for 


students of the novel. The author says 
that ‘his object has been to trace, period 
by period, the estimation in which Fielding 
has been held as a novelist since the ap- 
pearance of Joseph Andrews, and to point 
out the main influences—social, literary 
individual—which have played a part in 
the assessment of his genius and achieve- 
ment.” 

The story of Fielding is the story of a 
brave and genial soul. And how comfort- 
ing to writers tremulously establishing 
reputations to know that Fielding’s was 
not only grossly and continuously smirched 
by his contemporaries, but that his work 
had for a time scant appreciation from the 
succeeding generations of authors and 
critics. His special particular thorn in the 
flesh seems to have been his fateful ap- 
pearance at the same time as Richardson. 
But, in spite of ill words and lack of notice 
from Samuel Johnson, Pope, Gray, Young, 
Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, and Murphy 
(his slanderous and superficial biographer), 
he drew praise from Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
Lamb, Scott, Southey, Leigh Hunt, Byron, 
and Thackeray, who all (eventually) flocked 
to his standard. 

Professor Gummere asserts that “of all 
our novelists Fielding was the greatest, . 
combined breadth and keenness, classical 
culture and a delicate Gallic irony. ... Of 
the race of Cervantes and Moliére, he is 
unquestionably the great man of letters of 
the ’forties and ’fifties.” 

YELLOWSTONE KELLY. By Luther S. Kelly. 
The Yale University Press, New Haven. $4. 

To speak broadly, the most authentic 
records of past conditions are to be found 
in the pages of fiction rather than in those 
of the historian, for history is apt to prove 
lacking in color and picturesqueness. In 
the works of Miss Austen and Anthony 
Trollope, for example, one finds convincing 
and interesting portrayals of social, politi- 
cal, and ecclesiastical conditions prevalent 
in England during the last century, and 
Mr. Howells in his earlier novels has given 
us equally valuable pictures of those 
phases of more modern American life that 
he knew so well. But like praise cannoi 
be given to the fiction dealing with life in 
the Far West of this country during its 
most picturesque period. Neither in the 
unreal, richly colored world created by 
Bret Harte nor in the cowboy novels so 
widely circulated at the present day do we 
find authentic accounts of life in mining 
camps or on the plains during frontier 
days. Mr. Kelly writes, not as a novelist, 
but as a historian, and his work is rich in 
the best qualities of both. In a foreword 
by General Miles that distinguished soldier 
ranks Luther S. Kelly with such men as 
Daniel Boone, David Crockett, and Kit 
Carson as fighter and pioneer, and adds: 
“He loved the romance of the frontier and 
seemed to appreciate and enjoy the beauty 
and grandeur of nature in the highest de- 
gree.” Mr. Kelly’s book bears out this high 
praise. It is an account of his life on the 
plains, where he served as scout and sol- 
dier, written in plain language, in most 
interesting fashion, and without undue 
boasting. His work has permanent value 
because of its pictures of the old fronticr 
life long since passed away. 

It was a period when millions of wild 
animals, many of which are now almost 
extinct, roamed over the plains, and when 
great bands of hostile Indians fought vis- 
orously against the encroaching tide of 
civilization. Mr. Kélly took his part in 
many of the battles fought between the 
savages and the troops commanded by 
General Miles. He was also present at 
several of the parleys between the chiefs 
of the two opposing forces, and narrates in 
detail the ceremonious smoking of the pipe 
of peace. In view of the current outcry 
against military training, it is interesting 
to note what he has to say of a service 
which in his day meant much hardship, 
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savage fighting, and eternal vigilance: 
“There is nothing finer for a young fellow 
than a three-year term in the United 
States Army, for it teaches him method, 
manliness, physical welfare, and obedience 
to authority. One enlistment is sufficient, 
however, unless one wishes to make sol- 
diering a profession.” 


Essays and Criticism 
A CASUAL COMMENTARY. By Rose Macualay. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. $2. 

Like most collections of slight papers 
written for occasional publication, Miss 
Macaulay’s new volume is uneven. But 
not a few of these talks show her at her 
best in light and cheerful irony; she 
doesn’t take life too seriously and doesn’t 
expect so to be taken herself. 
INTELLECTUAL VAGABONDAGE: AN APOL- 

OGY FOR THE INTELLIGENTSIA. By 
Floyd Dell. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. $1.25. 

“From Defoe to Oscar Wilde” might too 
obviously have served as title for Part One 
of this stimulating study in literature. Mr. 
Dell prefers “Literature and the Machine 
Age.” He uncovers the spiritual roots of 
the immediate widespread popularity of 
“Robinson Crusoe,” using that famous nar- 
rative as a divining rod to trace hidden 
springs of eighteenth-century thought. 
Trade in the saddle was dealing the death 
blow to feudalism, and the bourgeoisie 
coming into its own dreamed of utopias. 
Individualism, personified by Rousseau and 
Voltaire, kindled the fires of American and 
French revolt. Byron and Shelley lead to 
a discussion of nineteenth-century influ- 
ences, Darwin, and the fin de siécle. Part 
Two—“A Spiritual Autobiography of My 
Own Generation in Its Literary and Social 
Aspects’”—pictures the state of mind of the 
young intelligentsia of the first quarter of 
this century in relation to feminism, mar- 
riage, the struggle for existence, and art. 
The book is a plea, he tells us, “in defense 
of that generation of intelligent, sensitive, 
and more or less creative young people to 
which I and most of my friends belong.” 


Religion 
THE WORSHIP OF NATURE. By Sir James 
George Frazer. Vol. I. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $4. 

No one writes more learnedly and enter- 
tainingly about the belicfs and practices of 
primitive folk than the gifted author of 
“The Golden Bough.’ These twenty Gif- 
ford Lectures, delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in 1924-5, have to do 
With the worship of the sky, the sun, and 
the earth. The mass of detail is enormous 
—so much sv, indeed, that to the average 
reader it is likely to prove somewhat be- 
wildering. The bewildered, however, can 
always turn back to the introductory lec- 
ture for respite and a fresh grip. For here, 
in the compass of eighteen pages, is dis- 
tilled the essence of the whole subject. It 
is a chapter that will bear many readings. 
There are those who flout the value of this 
knowledge of beliefs and customs now re- 
garded as false and absurd and in some 
cases monstrous, vicious, and cruel. But 
it is a knowledge, says the author, of great 
Importance. By it we may picture the 
effort which it cost our predecessors to 
srope their way through the mists of ig- 
horance and superstition. These gropers 
Were the pioneers; they made the paths 
Smooth for those who came after, and we 
Walk in their footsteps. The lesson to draw 
from their long wanderings and manifold 
aberrations in the search for the true and 
the good is one, not of pride, but humility, 
for it teaches us the frailty of human na- 
ture. The mind of man has always refused 
* acquiesce in the phenomena of sense. 
*Y nN irresistible impulse it is driven to 
seek for something which it assumes to be 
More real than the shifting scenes of the 
sensible world. From animism, the earliest 





expression of this impulse, to the modern 
search for the constituents of the atom, 
there is an orderly progress in the ceaseless 


search after the real, the invisible, the 
eternal. The atom and the electron, be it 
remembered, are as much beyond our sense 
as are gnomes and fairies; and even should 
some now unanticipated invention enable 
us to see these theoretical particles, we 
should go on to analyze them into minuter 
parts, and so on to infinity. A profound 
and informing book of the merits of which 
a brief comment can give no more than a 
crude hint. 


The West 


MEN AND HORSES. By Ross Santee. 
tury Company, New York. $3. 

It is unfortunate for both author and 
publisher that Ross Santee’s sketches of 
the West, with black-and-white hand-made 
insertions, should appear so soon after the 
Scribners did the same thing by Will 
James. The book will, almost inevitably, 
be considered an imitation by the thought- 
less, and there is no evidence to show that 
it is anything of the sort. 

Will James and Ross Santee were both 
cow-punchers at one time, they both draw 
with a Remington accent, and their liter- 
ary style is by O. Henry out of Bret Harte. 
Weighed in this office’s delicate critical 
scales, ‘““Men and Horses” and “The Drift- 
ing Cowboy” (the Will James book) bal- 
ance accurately. Santee does not draw 
quite as well, but he writes a trifle better; 
at least his superman exploits are not de- 
scribed in the first person, nor does his de- 
sire to appear unsophisticated make him 
omit all final g’s. In either one of these 
books you will find the cowboy—the cow- 
boy of the movies, the cowboy that ali sen- 
sible small boys would like to be—about as 
well depicted as you could wish. 

Both of these gentlemen are very solici- 
tous to assure us that the cowboy has not 
disappeared. Indeed, he hasn’t, and if he 
didn’t wear the six-quart hat and the fuzzy 
pants twenty years ago while tending the 
kine, he wears them now, for life is always 
anxious to mirror art, and the movies have 
shown even the lowliest horse-wrangler 
what is expected of him. The cowboy has 
not disappeared; he has merely taken his 


The Cen- 


place in the world’s gallery of artistic 
characters along with Dutchmen in 


wooden shoes, Irish peasants, and Morris 


dancers. 


Politics 


FOUR AMERICAN PARTY LEADERS. By 
Charles E. Merriam. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50. 

Professor Merriam compares. Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, Bryan, and Wilson and tries to 
discover the secret of their leadership. All, 
he finds, were men “of absolute integrity;” 
all (including Bryan) “were gifted with 
great intellectual capacity;” all (again in- 
cluding Bryan) were “richly endowed with 
a sense of humor;” all had extreme sensi- 
tiveness to political currents; all, though 
prudent in compromise, were courageous; 
and all were adepts in group diplomacy. 
They had even two or three other qualities 
in common. All of them “seemed born to 
politics,” and all (including Wilson) were 
“masters of dramatic expression.” Two of 
them, Lincoln and Bryan, were gifted with 
a highly mimetic quality. Though Lincoln 
was a great debater, only one of the four, 
Bryan, was a great orator. There are 
readers in plenty who will rub their eyes 
a bit at some of the characterizations and 
wonder if the type is really saying what it 
seems to say. This is a field wherein, with 
most men, political passion largely governs 
judgment and objective valuation is diffi- 
cult. But the book is to be warmly wel- 
comed, even if one cannot agree with all 
of it. The highly important subject of the 
qualities of political leadership, too long 
slighted, receives herein some of the care- 
ful study to which it is entitled. 
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In no.other way can you hope to 
see so much of a vast, fascinating 
region in so short a time, and with 
the same economy, the same com- 


fort. 
A 


three days’ personally con- 


ducted motor trip through oldest 
America, visiting ancient Indian 


pueblos and prehistoric cliff dwell- 


ings 


in the New Mexico Rockies, 


between Las Vegas and Albu- 
querque, and forming a part of the 
transcontinental rail journey. 
Only $45, with everything pro- 
vided—meals, lodging and motor 


transportation — under 


expert 


Santa Fe-Fred Harvey manage- 


ment 


There wili be optional side trips 
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S the soil nour- 
ishes the tree- 
roots 4 gums wee 
the teeth. And as the 
tree decays if you bare 
the tree-roots, so do 
the teeth decay if the 
gums shrink down from 
the tooth-base. 

This condition is com- 
mon. It is known as 
Pyorrhea. Four out of 
five people who are 
over forty suffer from it. 
Ordinary tooth-pastes 
will not prevent it. 

Forhan’s Preparation 
does prevent it if used 
in time and used con- 
sistently. So Forhan’s 
protects the tooth at 
the tooth-base which is 
unprotectedbyenamel. 

On top of this For- 
han’s preserves gums 
in their pink, normal, 
vital condition. Use it 
daily and their firmed 
tissue-structure will 
vigorously support the 
teeth. They will not 
loosen. Neither will 
the mouth premature- 
ly flatten through re- 
ceding gums. Further, 
your gums will nei- 
ther tender-up nor 
bleed. 

Gums and teeth 
alike will be sounder, 
and your teeth will 
be scientifically pol- 
ished, too. 

If gum- shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 

special treatment. 


In 35¢ and 60c 


tubes at all druggists 
inthe United States. 


Formula of 
R.J.Forhan,D.D.S. 


FORHAN CO. 
New York 


Forhan’s, Ltd. 
Montreal 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 








SCHOOLS 


STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and most 
of them can, but stammers in the presence of others, it must 
be that in the presence of others he does something that 
interferes ; and if we know what it is that interferes, and 
the stammerer be taught how to avoid that, it cannot but 
be that he is getting rid of the thing that makes him stam- 
mer. ‘That’s the philosophy of our method of cure. Let us 
tell you about it. 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, Tyler, Texas 











THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


OF THE 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Summer Quarter 1926 
First Term June 21-July 28 
Second Term July 29-September 3 


In co-operation with the Chicago Theological Seminary 


A wide range of interesting courses espe- 
cially intended for those preparing for, of 
already i in, the pastorate, teaching posi- 
tions, mi and religious education. 





For announcements apply to 


Dean Shailer Mathews, The Divinity School 


The University of Chicago 
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Rolls and Discs 


By LAWRENCE JACOB ABBOTT 


ILL musical taste change un- 
der the influence of the pho- 
nograph? If it does, it 

should be a change for the better. Many 
compositions, we wager, now tolerated 
because they are heard only at occa- 
sional concerts will—if obtained in rec- 
ord form—be struggled through a few 
times and then quietly stored in the 
attic. And others will win more of the 
appreciation they deserve. 


Phonograph Records 
MARCHE SLAVE (Tchaikowsky). Played by the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Willem Mengelberg. In two parts, on one 
record. Brunswick. 


Two things are particularly worth 
mentioning in connection with this rec- 
ord. One is that Tchaikowsky’s orches- 
tral composition is played exactly as 
written, in unabbreviated form. The 
other is that the complete version is re- 
corded on the two sides of a single disc. 
This feat has been accomplished through 
the new Brunswick light-ray recording, 
which produces a record that plays for 
six minutes without stopping. This is a 
step, at least, in the right direction. The 
ideal record, it has been said, is one 
which will play for an hour or so without 
interruption, so that a complete act of 
an opera or an entire symphony can be 
heard without the annoyance of chang- 
ing discs. Ideal—unless a Bruckner 
symphony were recorded! But for us, a 
twenty-minute record would be entirely 
satisfactory. 

Mengelberg’s orchestra gives an in- 
spirited but not too subtle performance 
of a not too subtle piece. The martial 
spirit dominates. The reproduction is 
extraordinarily clear and free from dis- 
tortion, though at the expense of some 
loss of volume. Where the record is 
weakest is in reproducing the bass. The 
lower instruments sound distant and 
weak—even in such climaxes as the in- 
troduction of the theme of the Russian 
national anthem. Aside from that, the 
balance is perfect. And we have never 
heard a better recording of the mass 
attack of the strings in a symphony 
orchestra. 


QUARTET IN G MINOR—Opus 10, First and 
Third Movements (Debussy). Played by the 
New York String Quartet. In two parts, on 
one record. Brunswick. 


It is pleasurable to find a Debussy 
chamber work recorded, even in incom- 
plete form. Although much is lost by 
not hearing the composition in its en- 
tirety, the crisp, vigorous, mucicianly 
performance of the New York Quartet 
compensates for much. The work 
abounds in harmonic vagaries and in 
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sustained effects of strength, with rich, 
double-stopped chords. The recording 
itself is clear and faithful, reproducing 
the growling lower notes of the ’cello and 
the breathless softness with which the 
third movement begins. 


SCOTCH STRATHSPEY AND REEL (Grainger). 
Performed by the Grainger Singers and Dlay- 
ers, conducted by Frank Kasschau. 

Something wholly  different—and 
wholly irresistible. It is the Scotch 
equivalent of gypsy music or the war 
dances of the American Indians, ind is 
replete with musical freshness. That, of 

course, is what we should expect from a 

Grainger setting. 

TO A WILD ROSE; TO A WATER LILY—from 
Woodland Sketc hes (MacDowell—arranged by 


Stock). Played by the Chicago Symphony, 
Orchestra, conducted by Frederick Stock. 


Victor. 

Two short MacDowell pianofozte 
pieces are here arranged for full sym- 
phony orchestra. Arrangement and ren- 
dition alike are excellent. Frederick 
Stock, in doing both, exhibits rare tonal 
command over his orchestra. Yet we 
somehow feel that the subject-matter is 
not ideally fitted for such treatment. 
MacDowell’s sketches are miniatures, 
and their charm as such is lost in the 
powerful sonority of an orchestral’ per- 
formance. 

LIEBESTRAUM (Liszt); NAYLA—Waltz (Delibes- 
an oe “em CC 

PRELUDE (Mana-Zucca); WALTZ IN E MINOR 
(Chopin). Played by Master Shura Cher- 
kassky. Victor. 

If the “Liebestraum” were not played 
so frequently at the “movies,” we would 
perhaps be a less unsympathetic listener. 
Its sentimentalism is too apparent. 
“Naila” is a pleasant concert waltz, but 
not particularly worth recording. And 
although Bachaus plays like the master 
pianist he is, the recording is only fair. 
In fact, Master Cherkassky gives us a 
more interesting musical dish. Imma- 
ture in years, he manages to hide the 
fact quite well in his technique, poise, 
and mastery of expression. His piano 
sounds brilliantly crisp. While admit- 
ting that no piano records are so faithful 
to the instrument that any one could be 


‘fooled into thinking a piano were :c- 


tually playing in the next room (which 
can be said of some records), we will 
assert that a record such as this of 
Cherkassky’s does give an illusion of the 
character and quality of a grand piano. 
ON MA JOURNEY (arranged by Boatner): 
SOMETIMES I FEEL LIKE A MOTHER- 
LESS CHILD (arranged by Brown). Sung 
by Paul Robeson, accompanied by Lawrence 
Brown. Victor. 
Two admirable songs of the colored 
race, flavored with all the lilting swing 
of ragtime and the Charleston and 


haunting melody that is pure Negro. 
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The pleasure, the keen joy 
that you derive from an 
outing in your launch is 
largely dependent upon 
your power plant—upon 
the absence of any little 
annoying troubles, and the 
smoothness and evenness 
of its operation. 







On the above basis you will 
find a Kermath Marine 
Motor the most constant 
and reliable companion 
that you can have with 
you on your trips — 
whether they be short 
pleasure trips or fishing 
and hunting trips of many 
days’ duration. 


For small or medium size 
launches the 1 and 2 Cyl- 
inder Kermaths of from 3 
to 10 H. P.are ideal. Their 
economy of operation is 
phenomenal, while _ all- 
around upkeep costs are 
amazingly low. 


Write us for full details 
and specifications 


3 to 150 H.P. 
$135 to $2150 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5887 Commonwealth Ave., . . Detroit, Mich. 
11 E. Wellington St.,. . . . Toronto, Ont. 
50 W. 17th St.,.. . . . New York, N.Y. 


A Kermath Always Runs 


a 








CAMPERS -Write for FREE CATALOG 


« Describes Air Mattresses, New Folding , 
Boat, Tents, Sleeping Robes, Fishing 
-\, Capesand many other items. Write now. 
METROPOLITAN CAMP GOODS FOLKS 
Dept. O-3 Athol, Mass. 









| | 





CAMP 
CAMP WAPITI FAMILY camp 
Where hi: . Patten, Maine 
cabi Be lighways end and blazed trails begin. Individual log 
life hs on lake in primeval forest where one lives the simple 
‘Oregyfortably. Boating, canoeing, mountain climbing. 
Exe H trips with guides. 40 miles from Canadian border. 
Acelleut roads and beautiful scenery. 





GIRLS: 


ees 


AND BOYS! CAMP 


RIMROCK 


Summer camp for girls and little boys. A 
Program of quiet occupation and recreation. 


KATHARINE E. SALKELD 
Petersham, Mass. 

















Paul Robeson’s voice is like a beautiful, 

mellow instrument through which he in- 

jects his warm personality. Lawrence 

Brown’s accompaniments are very sim- 

ple—and perfect. 

CARMEN FANTASY (Bizet-Sarasate). Played by 
3ronislaw Huberman. In two parts, on one 
record. Brunswick. 

A pot-pourri of “Carmen.” It is good 
light music, but most of it is more inter- 
esting for its effective treatment of the 
violin than for the music itself. We like 
the rich viola-like quality of Huberman’s 
low notes and the flute-like clearness of 
the very high register. 

WALTZ IN G FLAT—Opus 170, No. 1 (Chopin- 
Spalding); PERSIAN SONG (Glinka-Zimba- 
list). Played by Efrem Zimbalist. Victor. 

In transcription for the violin, Cho- 
pin’s waltz requires deft technique. It 
is gay and iridescent, interrupted by a 
slow, melodious theme which offers op- 
portunity for double-stopped passages. 
The “Persian Song” is a simple piece, 
later embellished in a true violinistic 
manner. 


Piano Rolls 
SUITE BERGAMASQUE—Prelude and Menuet 
(Debussy). Played by E. Robert Schmitz. 
On two rolls. Ampico. 

Music from the fertile imagination of 
Debussy—played with zestful imagina- 
tion. The two recordings are both de- 
lightful. The composer is no more mod- 
ern than Bach, which means as modern 
as anybody, without being unpleasantly 
so! 


VARIATIONS SERIEUSES (Mendelssohn). Played 
by Alfred Cortot. Ampico. 


Mendelssohn must not be judged 
wholly on his youthful and spontaneous 
music of the vintage of his ““Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream.” The “Variations Sé- 
rieuses” show greater maturity. Although 
they may not have that priceless ingre- 
dient which sets the very greatest in 
music apart from the rest, they are the 
work of a thorough musician, and are 
full of musical interest in their weaving 
of a simple theme into new patterns and 
new moods. Much of the beauty of the 
piece lies in its performance by Cortot. 
WEDDING MARCH AND ELFIN CHORUS— 

from “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream’ (Men- 

delssohn). Played by Wilhelm  Bachaus. 

Duo-Art. 

It is interesting to hear such pieces as 
Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March,” Schu- 
mann’s “Traumerei,” and Bach’s “Air for 
G String” in their original setting, for 
they are too often heard apart from it. 
Liszt’s transcription runs true to form in 
its power and sweep. The delicate elfin 
chorus music is played with dainty pre- 
cision. 

RHAPSODY IN BLUE—Theme in E Major 
(Gershwin). Played by Adam Carroll. Am- 
pico. 

Gershwin’s rhapsody is still worth lis- 
tening to. Carroll presents only part of 
the work, attempting to give it unity by 
revision, but the composition as written 
is more to our liking. 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 
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John Davey, Father of Tree Surgery, who 
not only gave the world a new science but 
also a new philosophy 


1926 is the 
Silver Jubilee Year 
of Davey Tree Surgeons 


3000 people gathered in the State 
Armory at Akron (12 miles from 
Kent) on March 6, to partici- 
pate in a great Silver Jubilee 
Celebration of The Davey Tree 
Expert Company—all for the 
purpose of paying a fitting trib- 
ute to John Davey, Father of 
Tree Surgery, who made a mag- 
nificent contribution to civiliza- 
tion. 


25 years ago John Davey 
brought forth his first book, ‘‘The 
Tree Doctor,” that was intended 
to awaken America to the appal- 
ling neglect and abuse of her in- 
valuable trees. It was not his 
Original purpose to found a great 
business, but rather to do a great 
service for his adopted country 
that he loved. 


The Davey organization was a 
natural and logical outgrowth of 
the public demand that was cre- 
ated for the services of skilled 
and reliable Tree Surgeons. While 
the Davey organization itself is 
25 years old, the science of Tree 
Surgery was born nearly a half 
century ago in the mind and 
heart of John Davey, who saw 
with understanding eyes the tragic 
and unnecessary loss of priceless 
trees. John Davey taught the 
philosophy of the tree as a living 
thing, as of elemental value to all 
life, as of incomparable beauty 
and loveliness. His was a voice 
crying in the wilderness, ‘‘Save 
your trees!”’ 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
582 City Bank Bldg., 
Kent, Ohio 























Real Estate, Hotels and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, etc. 


Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 


Miscellaneous, etc. 


60c. per line, 
single column 


10c. per word 
Box number 25. 





st nine days before date of insertion 



































Hotels and Resorts 





Austria 


lVNHE COUNTESS LAMBERG 
receivesa few guests in her charming 

old castle in ancient mountain town. Write 

Schloss Kaps, Kitzbrihel, Tyrol, Austria. 








Canada 


LOUR LODGE. ,tt:sDIGBY,N. S. 


Free from flies, mosquitoes, and hay fever. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing, garage. 
Write for booklet. THomas Mowry, Manager. 








Ireland 


IRELAND Guests received in private 
house on border of Donegal 
Highlands. Center for hiking and auto tours. 
Some tishing. ‘Terms moderate. 5,637,Outlook. 








Scotland 
EDINBURGH 


SELECT BOARDING HOUSE. Cen- 
tral. Very comfortable. From three guineas 
per week. ROSS, 69 Leamington Terrace. 








Connecticut 


SHARON, Conn. ed Inn 


with non-housekeeping cottages. Private 
baths. Miss BEATRICE M. FAY, Mer. 


ANDERSON TOWERS Woogzent ov 
Accessible to Yale. Highest references. Al! 
summer sports. ‘Transient and season. 











Maine 











Summit Spring Hotel 


Finest view in New England. Six hundred 
acre estate. Celebrated Summit Spring water. 
E. W. HUTCHINS, Harrison, Maine. Send 
for booklet or address Outlook Resort Bureau. 





The HOMESTEAD P*Hgz,s10nc., 
Twenty-fourth Season Opens June 25 
For information and booklet address 


Miss MARY F. HAZELL, 509 W. 121st St., NewYork, N.Y. 


DRIFTWOOD 


Bailey Island, Maine 
Beautifully located overlooking the ocean. 
June 15 to October 1. Mrs. N.C. STONE. 
Chebeague, 


THE NEW HILL CREST °spri% 


New throughout. Electric light and run- 
ning hot and cold water in rooms. Excellent 
meals; splendid scenery ; golf, tennis, sailing, 
fishing, i. and other sports. Always 
cool. Cc. W. HAMILTON, Proprietor. 











ROSE HILL HOUSE 


Owls Head, Crescent Beach, Me. 
Open June 1. Seashore and country. Deep-sea 
fishing, golf, tennis, picnics, horseback riding. 
paper mont for allages. Write for booklet. 
R. L. Emery, 40 Church St., Winchester, Mass. 





THE BEECHES, Paris Hill, Me. 


An exclusive country house on a Maine hill- 
top, with beautiful view, gardens and pine 
groves. Garage, electricity, near-by country 
club. Booklet. Opens June 15. 


Maine 


N EWAGEN INN and COTTAGES 


n the Maine Coast 
(7 miles from Boothbay Harbor) 
Beautiful Newagen, at outer tip of Island, 
Extending Five Miles Straight Out in Ocean, 
where Sea, Cliffs and Spruce Forests Meet. 
LARGE OCEAN SWIMMING POOL 
HOT AND COLD SEA WATER BATHS 

Boating, Deep Sea Fishing, Golf and Tennis. 
Motoring, garage. An ideal anchorage for 
boats and yachts in a cozy, well-protected 
harbor. Air cool and bracing. No hay fever. 
Bridge and State roads connect with main- 
land. Modern Hotel, Annex and Cottages. 
Inn Cuisine excellent. Matchless beauty 
spots abound along the mile and a half of 
rocky, cove-studded shore, which is a part of 
the Hotel’s 100-acre estate. Private athletic 
field. Excellent golf course with clubhouse 
within easy distance. Ideal place for a family 
to spend summer. Inn opens June 26. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 
NEWAGEN INN AND COTTAGES : NEWAGEN, MAINE 
Until June 15 address Josuua L. Brooks, Pres. 

138 Wilbraham Ave., Springtield, Mass. 


ROCK GARDENS ¢oifizes 


On the Ocean—In the Pines. Homelike, 
American Plan Resort. Golf, tennis. Vegeta- 
bles from cur own garden. R.R. station, Bath, 
Me. RATES 825 A WEEK. Address ROCK 
GARDENS, Sebasco Estates, Sebasco, Me. 











New Hampshire 


A Nice Place for Nice People. In the White Mountains 
CES 
= 












Open during the summer season, Jie 24 to 
October 13. Steam heat. Send for booklet. 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE _L.. CROCKETT, 
Ownership-Management, Whitefield, N. H. 





New Jersey 
New Atlantic Hotel 


Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. Excellent location, block from 
ocean, unobstructed view. Allimprovements ; 
private baths, running water in rooms; large 
verandas. Finest table and service. Golf 
privileges; fine fishing and bathing. 

Cc. E. HAUSWORTH. 





New York 
CROONING PINES 


On Echo Lake in the Adirondacks 
where the promise of an ideal vacation for all 
is really fulfilled. Tents and cabins with 
good food. Modern conveniences, reason- 
able rates. Desirable clientele. Acres ot park- 
like pine forest. Athletic fields, fine sand 
beach, tennis, bathing, riding, archery, boat- 
ing, baseball, handball, fishing, hiking, danc- 
ing. For descriptive booklet address 


EUGENE J. LEE, Proprietor, Warrensburgh, N. Y. 
“Roads End” On Lake 


“* Where the Trails Begin” acandaga 
Adirondacks A cam) for the 
lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined surround- 
ings. Good table. Large living-hall. Cot- 
tages and tents for mt Boats and 
canoes. Black bass fishing. Hikes into the 
woods. Nights around the camp-tire. Every. 
thing comfortable and homelike. CHAS. 7. 
MEYER, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N.Y, 


Keene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, N. Y. 
Adirondack Mts. Rates $18 to $30 per 
week, 75 rooms, Fresh vegetables, own gar- 
den. Teinis, dancing, golf course two miles, 
Special rates for Sept. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 














es 
Ocean View House 
BAYHEAD, N. J. A selective family hotel, 
capacity 150. Home-grown vegetables, home 
baking, fresh sea foods, golf, tennis, yachting. 


TAMARACK INN 


_ Keene Valley, N. 
Modern improvements. Own dairy and vegeta- 
bles. Accom. 35. Booklet. GEO. R. DissLe. 





AINE. Why not spend your vae 
cation in the country on the open ocean ? 
Rates : $16, $18, $20. Miss LouisE SpiLMAN, 
The BREAKERS, Vinalhaven, Me. 





Massachusetts 


Ye Olde Homestede Inn 


Blackman’s Point 


BRANT ROCK, MASS. 
Overlooks Massachusetts and Cape Cod Bays. 
Fine view. Interesting motor trips. Home 
cooking. Special rates for June. Also 7-room 
cottage toreut. Hostess GRACE K. BLACKMAN. 


CAMP MORSE ,.2ertghires 
For ADULTS 
_On Goose Lake, Lee, Mass. 
Cabins, good beds, home cooked food, boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, tennis, walks. 
MAY MORSK, Camp Morse, Lee, Mass. 








The £ ENGLESIDE 
ere 






The Island Resort 
The only resort on:the Jersey coast that 
COMBINES perfect bathing, always good 
fishing, with a modern hotel and gives sure 
relief from Hay Fever beside. Booklet. Five 
tennis courts. Opens June 18th. 

R. F. ENGLE, Mgr. 


New York City 


3 Washington Sq. 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plen $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 











MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cozy little house by the sea. Opens 
June 26th. Private baths. Booklet. 22d season. 





New Hampshire 


LAKE SUNAPEE 


Come up for a week-end or, better still, for 
the summer. Fishing, water sports, tennis 
courts, orchestra. Fine drives and walks. A 
family hotel with resultant good food and 
personal service. Opens June 25. 

pep eae Ee 

-D. STA AT’ 4 

120 ‘Tremont _St., Lakeside House 
Boston, opp. Park 


5 he, "Wy uxthe te NEW LONDON, N. H. 
BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains 
The place you always wanted to know about, 
where you could rest and enjoy yourself. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horseback 
riding, mountain climbing. Nights around the 
caw)-fire. Private cabins. 
H, C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 


Shattuck Inn J44°R*: 


At the foot of Monadnock Mountain. The 
best at moderate cost. 100 airy rooms, 50 with 
bath, 30 open fireplaces. Electricity, elevator, 














library. Saddle horses, mountain trails. Open 
allyear. Aresort. EK. C. SHATTUCK. 


New York 


HOTEL ALCADEL 


ADIRONDACKS — HURRICANE, N. Y. 


Select clientele, 55 rooms with private baths. 
30 rooms with hot and cold running water. All 
electrically lighted. Rates as low and lower 
than you could expect. For families wishin 
cottage privacy the Alcadel has suites with 
their own entrance hallways,renting by week. 
month, or season. Golf course, tennis. Excel- 
lent cuisine. The Hurricane Mountain In 
(same management) opens May 15. Special 
early season rates. Write New York office, 
208 Center St. Tel. Canal 8886, or to Hurri- 
cane, Essex County, New York. 





An_ ideal and exclusive 
environment for cultured 
people. Kxcellent tood 
y beds. Attractive rates. 
Cottages for rent. N.S$. 
e Pinney, Prop., Jay, N.Y. 


PineOzon 
Inn, Jay, N. 





66 ° 
Picturesque Huletts ” 
Whether board or a cottage, we have both to 
offer at The Lakeside Inn. Booklets. 
H. W. BUCKNELL, Huletts Landing, Lake George, N. Y. 


The Campbell Inn 


Four hours from New York, 1,450 feet ele- 
vation. Overlooks village, 10 minutes’ walk. 
All rooms have hot and cold running water. 
Golf near. Private lake. Special June rates. 
Special week-end rates. 27th season under 
same ownership and management. : 
HARRY 8. CAMPBELL, Prop., Roscoe, N.Y. 








Vermont 


Mother and daughters 
living in olt-inchioned, VERMONT 
wish to take boarders. 
ar mhouse Address MAPLEHILL 
FARM, Williston Road, Burlington, Vt. 


THE MAPLES 


In the foothills of the Green Mts. 
Home cooking, large garden, airy rooms, bath, 
large grounds. walks, pleasant drives,croquet. 
Booklet upon request. G.W.Powers, Tel. Sax- 
tons Riv.38-31. Athens, Vt.,via Cambridgeport. 


Chester. Delight- 
vt. 7 THE MAPLES ful 
summer home. Cheerful, large, airy rooms, 
pure water ; bath, hot and cold ; broad piazza, 
croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. Refer- 
ences exchanged. The Misses Sargeant. 














HURRICANE LODGE ¢.2?<es 


(N THE ADIRONDACKS 


nes 
am Ss iy Hurricane, Essex Co., N. ¥. 
‘ Comfortable, homelike. Alti- 
des f& tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 


Aw wf verandas overlooking Keene 

Sete = «Valley. Trout fishing. Camp- 
; =~ ing. Swimming pool. Golf 
links; mile course 9 well-kept greens. Tennis 
and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. Sep- 
arate suites and single rooms. Open from June 
15 to Oct.1. For further information address 
K.Belknap,Mgr.,HurricaneLodge, Hurricane, Essex Co..N.Y. 


Wyoming 
WIND RIVER RANCH 


DUBOIS, WYOMING 
Situated 60 miles from Yellowstone. A hunt- 
er’s paradise—bear, elk, small game ; trout 
streams, Automobile or pack trips into ng 
mountains. Comfortable camp equipment, 
Individual saddle horses for each guest. * 
cabins. Roughing it or luxury at your se 
vice. Excellent food. Eastern eaarene, RP 
CONVERSE-BELVIN RANCH C N . 
97 N. Arlington Ave., E. Orange, 'N. “ 








ADIRONDACKS 
Interbrook Lodge cctteses 


KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 
1,500 ft. elevation. On direct trail to, Mt. 
Marcy. 400-acre farm in-connection. State 
certified Jersey herd.- $18 and up. Write for 


A GREAT VACATION 
Trapper Lodge, Sixteen-Bar-One Ran 


Shell, Big Horn Co., Wyemins 
In Big Horn Mountain cow country. om. 
back riding, lake and_ stream fishing. 
rar 2 dean ion. eam mage 
complete mountain-top cal Wynan, Mer. 


For reservations write GAY 








illustrated booklet. M. E. LUCK, Prop. 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 
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The Outlook for June 2, 1926 


Real Estate 





Si 
Summer Homes For Sale 
On seashore, river, lake, and mountain. Best 
sections of 24 States. Ijlustrated Catalog on 
yequest. STROUT AGENCY, 255-BM, 4th 


‘Ave., New York City. 


_- 





Connecticut 


“HEART 0’ THE HILLS” 


MR. TIRED _OR_ RETIRED PROFES- 
SIONAL OR BUSINESS MAN, it’s APPLE 
BLOSSOM TIME up in these beautiful hills. 
Hadn’t you better take a day off, come up 
and see the “show ” and look over the won- 
derful 350-acre isolated_property in the heart 
of a Connecticut State Forest Reserve ? There 
will be other apple blossoms, but no more 
isolated tracts like this one. Admirably 
adapted for club or private estate. Plenty of 
yoom and the right kind of country for golf 
course, tennis courts, hangars, a 

itch- 





lanes. Lovel norama of the 
fad? Hills, For full 1 particulars and terms 
address Dept. O. 


The RIPLEY BLOUNT CO. 
Falls Village, Conn. 





FOR RENT 
In New Canaan, Conn. 


House (9 rooms) and garage, 10 min.walk from 
station. Living-room, library, dining-room 
kitchen, breakfast-room, maid’s room an 
bath, Ist floor; 4 bedrooms, bath, 2d floor. 
Available for not more than 4 months, not less 
than 3 months. $250a month. For particu- 
lars inquire Mrs. P. C, QUINTARD, 245 
§. Main St., New Canaan. Conn. Tel. 169-4, 


SHIPPAN POINT 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


50 minutes from Grand Central) 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT 
UNFURNISHED 


CORNER LOT, 150 x about 220 ft.—On 
a ridge overlooking waters of Long Island 
feud Fine shade trees and shrubs. Sur- 
rounded by high-class residences. 

Three minutes’ walk from trolley terminus. 
FRAME HOUSE-14 rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, 4 open fireplaces, all modern improve- 
meuts. 

Built by day’s work, by present owner for his 
own occupancy. 

GARAGE for 3 cars, heated. 

Can be bought below the cost ofjreproduction. 


EDWARD CORNING 745 Psy" 


or your own broker 











Maine 
FOR SALE OR FOR RENT 


Attractive 7-room cottage at Squirrel 
Island, Me. Flreplace, bath and electric 
lights. Mrs. Ina H. RANDALL, Augusta, Me. 








Pemaauid Harbor, Maine Coast. 4-room fur- 
nished cottage, $160 season. Also 8-room cot- 
tage, bath. Boating, bathing, fishing. Ocean 
view. Eva Whitehouse, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 





$1,000 Buys a 6-Room House 
on SQUIRREL ISLAND. Fine view. 
Mase Lakes & Coast Co., Portland, Maine. 


FOR RENT 


July and August, log cabin with fireplace and 
sleeping-porch on lake in Maine woods. Apply 
to H. D. FOSTER, 510 W. 123d St., N.Y. City. 











Massachusetts 


NANTUCKET On Brant Point, fur- 
nished cottage of 6 rooms 
and bath ; fireplace, electricity, hot and cold 
water; wash trays ; $500 season. H. J. BALL, 
119 Wentworth Ave., Lowell, Mass. 


New Hampshire 
Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Near Granliden Hotel 
For rent, large cottage in a superb location, 
fully equipped for housekeeping ; extensive 
shore front; ten acres land. For details, H. A. 
HASKELL, Hotel Prince George, 14 KE. 28th 
8t., N. Y. City. After June 1, Sunapee, N. H. 


Sugar Hill, N.H. 


For Rent, bungalow of 5 rooms, modern 
improvements. $300 for season. Apply to 
H. M. SMITH, Sugar Hill, N. H. 

















New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. stor. Rene 


h Stone house, 
large piazzas. 5 master bedrooms, 3 baths ; 3 
servants’ rooms, bath ; 3 acres of land ; garage; 
planted garden; large trees, running brook ; 
easily accessible to New York. 5,975, Outlook. 


FARM — $3,500 


50 acres and really good 7-room house. Large 
barn. Beautifully located in Sussex County, 
14 miles from D., L. & W. station. 55 miles 
to New York. High land ; wonderful views. 
Write for ap 
W. J. LOCKWOOD 
18 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
Phones, Penna. 6568, 6569 








New York 
FREEPORT - BY - THE- SEA 


For sale, 7 rooms and bath, all city im- 
provements, large plot, near ocean, conveni- 
ent, located in most progressive town on the 
South Shore of Long Island; 42 minutes to 
Penn. Terminal, New York City, in fast elec- 
tric express. Price $12,500. Cash $5,000. Photo 
of this and other homes for sale upon request. 
Also have several furnished Summer 

omes, all conveniences, renting from 
$500-$2,500 season. If interested arrange ap- 
pointment with ARTHUR H. Kerns, Bayview & 

ndall Avs., Freeport, L.I.,N.Y. (‘I'el. 576-1). 


FOR, Mt. Beacon, N. Y. 


Summer cottage, furnished. 6 rooms and 
bath, large porch; about 4 acre ground; 
1,400 feet elevation ; splendid view over Hud- 
son and valley. Price $1,500. N.C. GABEL, 
4163 Glenwood Ave., Little Neck, L. 1. 











For rent 282¢,25 £° furnished house in 
Sc sdal 5 bedrooms, 2 baths,2 maids’ rooms 

ar Cin attic. Pleasant summer home, 
large porches, shady lawn. Shown by appoint- 
ment. Phone Scarsdale 896 M. 5,189, Outlook. 


TO RENT FOR SUMMER 


Rustic Studio Cabin overhanging pictur- 
esque brook. Westchester County near New 
York. 4 rooms, bath, 3 porches, electric light ; 
also 2-room cabin. Moderate. 5,973,Outlook. 








Pennsylvania 
FOR RENT 
Montrose, Susquehanna Co., Pa. 


For summer, furnisied house. 10 rooms, 3 
baths and nape ag” ged altitude 1,800 ft.; 
near country club, golf, tennis. 5,943, Outlook. 








New York 
Camp ADIRONDACKS  Chateaugay 


For sale or rent, unusual camp, overlooking 
lake, wooded surroundings; large living-room, 
long porch, hand-hewn rafters, unique fire- 
pings, bathroom, 5 bedrooms ; motor boat. 

ecluded and restful. Supplies available in 





15 minutes. Particulars, Mrs. RALPH HAYES, 
171 East Wainut Lane, Germantown, Pa. 


Paradox Lake, Adirondacks 


Ten fully equipped camps, bungalow aah, 
modern conveniences, fireplaces, etc. Ex- 
clusive, attractive, comfortable. Boating, 
bathing, fishing, tennis. Gentile colony. 
Booklet and photographs on appiestion. 

CHARLES A. DARBY, Jr., Paradox, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACK CAMP 


Long. Lake. Fireplace, screened sleeping- 
porch, hot and cold running water. garage, 
canoe. Secluded, not isolated. Good shing. 
$300 for the season. K. MASON, 106 
West 13th St., New York City, 


Adirondack Cottage 


Furnished. 5 rooms. bath, running water, elec- 
tric lights, garage. $225 for season. Central for 
touring. ALMON WARD, Jay, Essex Co., N. Y. 


For Sale or Rent in Adirondacks 


A 30-acre farm, 12-room house completely 
furnished, 4-auto garage, running sprin 
water. Terms reasonable. HORATI 
W. THOMAS, Keeseville, N. Y. 


BANKER’S SUMMER HOME FOR RENT 


_ Ona beautiful pine-covered two-acre island 
in St. Lawrence River below Alexandria Bay. 
Always cool; splendid ag swimming. 
Five master rooms, five baths; furnished 
with the best of everything, including linen 
and silver; one fast motor boat, one fishing 
boat, sail and row boats; experienced boat- 
man, fisherman, and handy man furnished ; 
i cleaned and ready for occupancy ; rent 
or entire season, including everything above, 
$2,000. Address L. N. WOOD, 25 Broad St., 
New York City. Telephone Hanover 8626. 




















Massachusetts 
SEASHORE Seach stn oan 


North and South Shores of Massachusetts 






Ca 
The Summer Vacationland of America 
19% Catalog of Listings Sent on Request 
™ HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
cet, Boston, Mass. Est. 1840 
SECURE YOUR SUMMER HOME NOW 
















queen 


CAPE COD, COTUIT 


To let for summer, house containin 
f » hor g 6 bed- 
rome, 2 bathrooms, living and dining room, 
nite screened porch, butler’s pantry and 
: ¢ hen ; house overlooks ocean and has 2(i0- 
hathhowe ee [iivate beach ; aor, garage, 
bath pier. Warren O. Ta ’ 
33 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. anne 
OCEAN-FRONT 


CAPE COD BUNGALOWS 


Fireplace, bath, swimming. fighi j 
; g, ; Nv . 
8. 0. BALL, Truro, Mass.” 











BELLE HARBOR 466 Beach 134th St.) 

orth investigat- 
ing. For rent, furnished, beautiful corner 
stucco, on hollow tile ; plot 60x100; 11 rooms, 
bath, and garage; all improvements. Owner, 
Mrs. A. B. GASSER, or phone Bingham 3512: 


Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


New colonial house. handsomely furnished. 4 
bedrooms and 2 baths. Delco lighting and 
pump from artesian well. On 5 acres with 
woods and stream. Adjacent to farm hotel 
serving farm vegetables and milk. $1,500 from 
June 15 to ~— 15. J. P. TAYLOR, 231 W. 
Johnson St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Vermont 








Tours and Travel 


OVERSEAS 
TOURS 


For Students and Others 
$375 to $825 


Parties limited to 25. Adequate 
sightseeing. Expert leadership. 
Our new booklet, sent on re- 
quest, explains their many su- 
perior features. 


OVERSEAS TOURS 


447-A Park Sq. Bldg., Boston 





HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘“ Outlook,” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care ‘Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE once RAILWAYS 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 
TRAVEL 


EUROPE STUDY 1926 


SELECT SUMMER TOURS, $775 and UP 
High-grade hotels. Superior service. Cul- 
tured leaders. Independent tours. Motor 
tours. Spanish study tour. Medical tour. 


STRATFORD TOURS 42th sve 


New York 





















VERMONT 
SUMMER HOMES for SALE 


Dr. Grenfell’s cottage with 13¥ acres at 
Cedar Beach, shore farms, Red Rocks 
Park,{with camp sites, near Burlington, 
also a spacious farmhouse to rent near 
Mt. Mansfield for the season. 

CHAUSSE & ROBILLARD 
Real Estate Brokers, 138 Church St., 

Burlington, Vt. 








TO EUROPE AND 
Seven Summer Tours MEDITERRANEAN 
$490 up. Naples to Edinburgh. Gibraltar. 
Africa (Tunis, Carthage). Vienna. Berlin. 
28th year. Lllustrated Red Book with Maps. 
The Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore 


Earn Your Trip to EUROPE by securing 


bers for one of my tours. Established 1900. 
Bascock’s ‘Tours, Inc., East Orange, N. J. 











PAWLET, VT. 


To rent for the summer. the old Blakely 
homestead. Rest and comfort among the 
Vermont hills. Mrs. C. L. LEE, Dorset, Vt. 





Tours and Travel 


ASuccessful Record 


More than 1,800 Members in our 
European Parties in 1925 





Besides tours over the regular 
routes, we have many special 
tours: Music Tour, Art Tour, 
French School, Spanish School, 
Holy Land, ete. 


Send for the booklet that 
interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS, Inc. 


447-A Park Square Building, Boston 





Have You Solved Your 
Week-End and Summer 
Problem ? 


I know many delightful spots in northern 
Westchester, some for sale, others for rent. 
Real country, wonderful views, excellent 
train service. Write 
MARGARET LANE, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
or Telephone Crofon 400 





. 8-room housekeep- 
F lushing, L. I. ing apartment, cen- 
trai location. Shingle house, screened porch, 
hot water and heat supplied, $130 a month. 





S$. M. LowpEn, Colden Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 


GIRLS CHAPERONED 
TO FRANCE 


Age 12 to16. End July through September. 
French Art and History 
$2,000 inclusive. 


ART and TRAVEL CLUB 


JANET P. CHAPMAN, Peterboro, N. H. 


EUROPE VACATION Tours 


Sailings Every Week 
$345 and up JUNE—SEPTEMBER 





BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


SPEECHES, club. papers, articles. specially 
i; hin Authors’ Research, 500 Fifth Ave., 








STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. | 





Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N.Y 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


SECRETARIES, social workers, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers, Companions, Zovernesses, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes 8t., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


“ FOLLOW-UP ”jwoman in New York City 
to measure results attained by about one 
thousand graduates during last twenty years 
from co-educational school. Non-resident, 
full time position. State age, religion, salary 
desired, previous employers, with exact po- 
sitions occupied with each. Reply fully in 
own handwriting. Give telephone number. 
7,000, Outlook. 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 

ermanent. Write for free book, 
BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite G-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
_RELIABLE woman, light housework, 
simple oe, family two, home, private 
bath. $35 month. References. 7,006, Outlook. 
SALESMEN wanted. $10 daily easy. We 
start you in auto accessory business. No 
investment, no experience necessary. Ex- 
clusive territory. Motor Products Co., 1760 
Lunt Ave., Chicago. 














ment, 
“You 





to 63 Days—All Expenses Inc] 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave. New York 





In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





BOWDOIN senior desires summer position 
traveling as tutor or companion. Excellent 
references. 7,016, Outlook. 


COLLEGE publicity expert, editor and 
journalism instructor, 10 years in one of larg- 
est universities, desires appointment Septem- 
ber. 7,002, Outlook. 


COLLEGE senior wishes position as com- 
anion-tutor. Varsity man, baseball and track. 
excellent recommendations. Experienced. 
Will travel. 7,020, Outlook. 


COLUMBIA girl student, nineteen, pleas- 
ing personality, perfect French, German, ex- 
perienced European traveler, wishes invita- 
tion summer vacation as guest-companion 
here or abroad with retined family, without 
remuneration. References exchanged. 7,005, 
Outlook. 

COMPANION, by_ professional, middie- 
aged, cultivated American. Country or travel. 
References. 7,018, Outlook. 


CULTURED Scottish lady, domestic 
science graduate, wants position companion 
(traveling preferred), private secretary. Ref- 
erences. 7,013, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher desires position 
for summer as tutor or companion. Will 
travel. 7,011, Outlook. 

FRENCH lady, successful teacher, seeking 
summer engagement, would exchange lessons 


HIGH school principal, woman of refine- 
ment, will tutor pupil in grade work and 
French this summer on a beautiful farm in 
the Berkshires. Address Room 404, Century 
Building, Hartford, Conn. 


LADY as companion-tutor. Experienced 
teacher. July-August. References. 7,015, 
Outlook. 

MASTER in boys’ school, age 32, widely 
traveled, desires position for summer as tutor 
or companion. Free June 15. 6,982, Outlook. 


PRIMARY teacher desires position as gov- 
erness or companion for summer, Middle 
West. Traveled, genial, adaptable. Services 
in exchange for home. City or country. Ref- 
erences. 7,026, Outlook. 


REFINED, capable, middle-aged woman 
desires position «1s companion or managing 
housekeeper. City or country. 7,023, Outlook. 


SUPERVISING housekeeper, long experi” 
ence. Willing to make herself generally use” 
ful. References from present position. 7,012’ 
Outlook. 


TUTOR and companion. Harvard gradu- 
ate, experienced in best preparatory schools, 
European travel, camp life, would take boy 
for summer or year.References.6,974, Outlook. 


TWO French girls, Sorbonne graduate, 
American college graduate, want positions as 
traveling tutors or companions or governesses 
for summer. References exchanged. 7,004, 


WANTED, by young educated woman of 
pleasing personality, position as secretary- 
clerk in public or private school in southern 
California, Florida, or in or near New York 
City. Had 9 years’ experience as head of 
small town public library. Desires change in 
fall. Best references furnished. 7,024, Outlook. 


WANTED —Position as matron in college 
or private school dormitory. 14 years’ ex- 
= Best of references. Address Matron, 
“lorence, Mass. 


WHERE is the family who needs a high- 
grade superior type woman of business abil- 
ity, to fil position of trust, and yor reg a 
one who is capable, Sentle, and willing. Suc- 
cessfully experienced in supervision of house- 
hold, accounts, care of children, sewing. 
7,025, Outlook. 

WOMAN who has been for six years 
mother-companion in one of Cleveland’s rep- 
resentative families will be available July 1 
as chaperon or companion. Interested in 
children and home-making. References ex- 
changed. 6,980, Outlook. 


YALE senior desires position as tutor or 
companion. References. 7,014, Outlook. 


YOUNG college man desires position for 
summer as chauffeur, or will act as com- 
een “the goed to young boy. Go anywhere. 

xcellent references. 7,017, Outlook. 


YOUNG woman, Protestant, two university 
degrees, desires summer position as hostess, 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


Ps hi shopping vient charge by an 
rienced shopper. eference required. 
Hattie Guthman, 530 West End Ave., N "VC. 


WOULDN'T you like to give the care of 
your young family, for the summer, to a 
person who loves young people and loves to 
care for them ? Any number, any age. Smith 
Fracuate, former teacher and Yale student. 

003, Outlook. 


HEALTHY. I1- i 
7,010 peri ee well-born baby for adoption. 


WANTED — Episcopal family to adopt 
Jama, 3%, attractive, ood shealth, and i. 
ry. App! e Chure! ome iety, 2 
Mt. ‘Vernon St., Boston. cas 


BUSINESS woman occupying her own 
house in suburb near New York would like 
to find a congenial sou! to share this home. 
There must be many women, tired of stretch- 
ing their incomes to meet the increasingly 
high cost of living, who would like to hear a 
proposition which will be made very attract- 
ive to the right person. 6,986, Outlook. 


for board and traveling expenses. Refer- 


ences exchanged. 7,08, Outlook. Outlook. 








companion, or tutor. 7,007, Outlook. 





WANTED—Eller] 1 ‘ . 
dress W., Pawling, . Yr ee ae 





HE average car,” says the Weston 
(Oregon) ‘‘Leader,” ‘“‘costs the aver- 
age car-owner more than the income of the 
average farmer, yet the average farmer 
owns an average car. Or are liars figur- 


ing?” 





The tale is told around the movie studios 
of a movie director who was filming a new 
screen epic, “The Queen of Vice.” The 
scenario called for a scene depicting the 
turning of Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt. 
“Great idea,” observed the director, “but 
it'll have to be cut out. It’s not true to 


life.” 





Taken from the menu of a Greek restau- 
rant near Times Square, New York City: 

“Oisters Coktal .35. Hors overs .50. Crem 
of tomato .20. Filet of sol, spintch binns 
15. Hart lettuce .35. Frut sald .40, Fruit 
Pudig .25. Caramol Costar .25. Bake Aple 
.25. Coffe and Crim .15.” 


Last winter’s press chronicled the many 
sums that were paid to Red Grange, foot- 
ball star, for the use of his name. But lit- 
tle did he believe that one of the main 
sources of his income would be from the 
sale of a five-cent candy bar bearing his 
name. With the royalty of one-quarter of 
a cent for each package sold, Mr. Grange 
and his manager, Mr. Pyle, have already 
split $59,000 in income from the candy sale 


alone. 





From the “Country Gentleman:” 

“Hey, Moike, and phwat do yez t’ink of 
these sanitary drinkin’ cups?” 

“Not much, Pat. Soon and we'll have to 
spit on our hands with an eye-dropper.” 


Classified advertisements appearing in an 
Oregon paper: 

WANTED: Husband would like to ex- 
change wife, who is too affectionate, for 
good cook. Address 2466 Guard. 

WANTED: Information as to whether 
husband who wants to exchange his wife 
for cook is self-supporting. Address 2496 
Guard. 


Of the estimated 20,000 theaters in this 
country, ninety-seven per cent of them are 
to-day devoted exclusively to the showing 
of motion pictures. Some of the remaining 
three per cent have a combination vaude- 
ville and movie policy. Only 500 theaters 
in the entire country now exist without the 
aid of the moving pictures. 


By the Way 


Wife (tearfully): “You have broken the 
promise you made me.” 

Husband: “Never mind, my dear, don’t 
cry. I will make you another.” 





When the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue recently turned down the claims for 
income-tax deductions made by Gloria 
Swanson, the movie star, he disclosed an 
interesting clause in her contract with the 
Famous Players Film Corporation. Miss 
Swanson contended that she had a right to 
deduct enormous sums for jewelry, auto- 
mobiles, clothes, ete., as legitimate business 
expenses, and offered in proof her contract, 
which read: “... must appear in public in 
attractive and fashionable costumes and 
shall, at proper intervals, entertain in a 
lavish manner, consistent, however, with 
good taste and the social standing of the 
artist.” 





A man going to register for election was 
asked his trade. ‘Mason and builder,” he 
replied, 

The next man in line, an old Irishman, 
had the same question put tohim. “Knight 
o’ Columbus an’ bricklayer,” he answered. 





The “dual” nature of the executive de- 
partment of the Government of Texas is 
commented upon in the following verses 
taken from “The Lions’ Roar,” organ of 
the Austin, Texas, Lions’ Club: 


THE GOVERNOR OF TEXAS 
The Governor of Texas, 

A dauntless one are they, 
Though frenzied foes assail her, 
He never shows dismay. 


For erring folk in prison 
Her tender spirit grieves; 
But let them go to college, 
And see him roll his sleeves! 


Amid the envious clamor 

Of those who seek her crown, 
The Governor of Texas 

Are not:a bit cast down. 


When rivalry malicious 
Would hurl him on the shelf, 
She bravely do their duty, 
Regardless of themself. 


The Klan may plot and bluster, 
The Legislature blame, 

But the Governor of Texas, 
They gets there just the same. 





A man on his first sea voyage experi- 
enced the usual symptoms. His companion 
came down to his cabin and invited him to 
come up on deck to see a passing ship. 

‘Don’t bother me again,” said the victim, 
“until you see a tree pass.” 


Students of the University of North 
Carolina recently asked the Faculty to pro- 
vide a course on the social, economic, 
medical, and psychological aspects of mar- 
riage. They pointed out that, with over a 
thousand courses in college curriculums, 
there surely could be a place for this sub- 
ject which is of such vital interest to 
young men. Heretofore instruction of this 
sort was not obtainable in college, but had 
to be gleaned haphazardly from devious 
sources. The Faculty complied with the 
students’ request, and two evenings a week 
are now devoted to lectures and discussion 
on marriage, with enthusiastic response 
and interest from the student body. 





A press despatch from Detroit reads: 

“When the Circuit Court jury on which 
Mrs. Nina B. Smith was serving resumed 
after luncheon yesterday, she remembered 
she had left a pot of beans on the fire. The 
judge excused her and the court went on 
with the trial for fifty minutes without her. 
The beans were saved.” 





The editor of the Norway, Maine, “Ad- 
vertiser” voices a Nation-wide grievance 
in this poignant paragraph: “We got some 
clothes the other day, preparatory to going 
fishing. Got them of a reputable dealer. 
Paid the price, and had to sew on all the 
buttons on the pants, shirts, and pajamas. 
Why is it the buttons are not put on 
strong as they should be when the clothes 
are made?” 


Fred C. Kelly in “The Wisdom of Lazi- 
ness” writes: “One of the best salesmen I 
ever knew confided to me, when asked for 
the secret of his success: ‘I live well within 
my means, but dress far beyond my 
means.’ ” 





From the “Purple Cow:” 

Cop: “What’s the idea of stalling on the 
main street?” 

Fair One (absently): “I have just 
washed my car, and I can’t do a thing with 
at.” 

We have just learned that Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, popular novelist, makes a regular 
business of her writing. She maintains an 
office in one of the large downtown New 
York City buildings, where she spends four 
hours each day in writing. She takes pride 
in the fact that she never breaks this rule 
and that she even works half of that period 
on Saturdays. g 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 
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Are We Ready to Reform P 


ERMIT me to thank you for your edi- 
P torial on Mr. Seitz’s article “Crime: A 
Chronic Complaint.” Not only do we forget 
the menace of the criminal, but prison war- 
dens who are far from the scene and cir- 
cumstances of the crime are often too 
absorbed in reforming the criminal by mer- 
ciful methods to gauge properly the hei- 
nousness of the crime. It is true that I 
know a case Where a prisoner was released 
on parole in accordance with requests from 
the community where the crime was com- 
mitted. But these letters were not from 
those against whom the crime was commit- 
ted. Revenge is no object, of course, but 
those who have been wronged are, it would 
seem, in a better position co judge whether 
the offender should be turned loose upon 
them again than is the 1ar-away warden, 
however mercifully inclined. We surely are 
not ready to substitute life sentence for 
capital punishment when so large a num- 
per of life sentences are terminated by 
pardon. Of course, the man meditating a 
crime considers this condition. But, regard- 
less of the nature of the penalty inflicted, 
I believe that it would help matters if the 
whole court procedure were so changed as 
to make everything indefinite in a grave 
sort of way until the sentence is pro- 
nounced. Every teacher knows the value 
of this method in dealing with offending 
pupils. A man haled into court ought to 
disappear from the public eye like one who 
suddenly falls into a bottomless pit. Only 
those immediately concerned in the trial 
ought to be allowed to attend; no news- 
paper reports should be permitted; the 
public should know nothing till the sentence 
or acquittal is announced. Any jury, it 
would seem, could serve just as fairly and 
effectively under these conditions as under 
the present régime. Is this suggestion also 
something for which we are not ready? 
God knows! But, if it is, it must be admit- 
ted, I fear, that we as a people think more 
of newspaper sensationalism than we do of 
the administration ofg justice. 

J. C. NICHOLSON, 


Support from a Poet 


le view of the discussion you stirred up 
over your recent article on education, I 
wonder if you would be interested in the 
following bit of humor: 
A PARENT’S PLEA 
My little boy is eight years old; 
He goes to school each day. 
He doesn’t mind the tasks they set, 
They seem to him but play. 
He heads his class in raffia work, 
And also takes the lead 
In making dinky paper boats— 
But I wish that he could read! 


They teach him physiology, 
And, oh, it chills our hearts 

To hear our prattling innocent 
Mix up his inward parts! 

He also learns astronomy, 
And names the stars by night. 

Of course, he’s very up to date— 
But I wish that he could write! 


The Outlook for 





They teach him things botanical, 
They teach him how to draw; 
He babbles of mythology, 
And Sravitation’s law; 
And the discoveries of science 
With him are quite a fad. 
They tell me he’s a clever boy— 
But I wish that he could add. 


_ PETE I - a 
Elizabeth, Ne TER MCARTHUR. 





w Jersey. 
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The Wiring System 


in your new home should be 
planned with great care 


IRING systems are immensely 

important. Your future com- 

fort and convenience will de- 
pend on the use of proven materials, 
otherwise corrosion, moisture, friction 
or the gnawing of rodents will cause 
endless annoyance. 


Specify National Metal Molding Com- 
pany materials for the entire wiring 
system and be certain. National Prod- 
ucts—Sherarduct, Ovalflex, Flextube, 
Flexsteel, Metal Molding, Outlet Boxes, 
Switch Boxes and Wires—have been 
used for more than twenty years. Scores 
of prominent buildings and hundreds of 
fine homes all over America are forever 
protected by systems of the World’s 
largest Producers of Electrical Con- 
duits and Fittings. 


If you are planning to build a new 
home or are rewiring an old one, 
we should like to send you an in- 
teresting book “Better Wiring for 
Better Lighting” telling things 
you ought to know about safe and 
permanent wiring systems and tell- 
ing them in simple terms. A free 
copy will come by return mail if 
you ask for it. 


National Metal Molding Co. 


1675 Fulton Building : Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Represented in All Principal Cities (x58) 







































































